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FEMININE 


upon cooking 





writer, in magazine article 
scores the frivolous Américan wo 
man for presuming to associate the idea of drudg 
ery with that delightful and, ingenuous 
vould have us believe, artistic and imagi 
native art She instances, as examples of the attrac 
tions and advantages of cooking, the 
moments of relaxation from the cares of state by men of 
ind women A practical evok, 
ipon reading the alluring and appetizing dis 

ht be forgiven for the suspi 


n recent 
as the 
sok ly 
sauces invented in 
renown 


of fascination 


sertation, mig 


twicity, or compressed air. The broom works as well 
over asphalt as over cobblestones, and the ‘boast of its 
inventors is that one man -with this wagon can do the 
work of three, since he can sprinkle the dust, gather it 
up, and then,.carting it dway, can dump it. It would 
seem as though the housewifely instincts of women were 
to serve them in good stead when put to use in practical 
form, It was her knowledge of hygiene that gained her 
so mueh power of late in municipal affairs, and her un- 
derstanding of children that gained ler certain ‘educa- 
tional offices in the State. Even Miss Parpart, to use an 
old-fashioned phrase, has not ‘‘ gone out of ler sphere” 
in accomplishing her brilliant results. Dust, and getting 
rid of it, have belonged to.woman’s department of the 
world’s affairs since man can remember anything. 


eo. 


RINCESS ISABELLE of France, who was married to 
her cousin, Prince Jean d'Orléans, a few weeks ago, 
had the felicity of wearing two wedding gowns. The first 
one was of pink crépe de Chine, and was worn at the civil 
ceremony or signing of legal documents, which took place 
on Sunday evening. The wedding gown proper, of white 
satin, did duty at the church ceremony the following day, 


* Socialism is a subjeet for life-long study, not for a 
duchess'’s novel.” 

Which sounds very clever, but does not amount to any- 
thing asa fact, After reading the effusions of several of 
these critics one is-inclined to think that a duchess may 
choose any old subject for a novel. She will not have to 
go begging for notice. 

The cuchess has not written her novel purely “‘ out of 
her head.” She has long been interested in plans for the 
improvement of the condition of the duke’s own ten- 
antry, and about two years ago she dropped quietly in, 
one Sunday afternoon, to hear Margaret Macmillan lec- 
ture on socialism. Afterward she made herself known 
to Miss Macmillan, who showed her much of the darker 
side of life, of which otherwise the duchess might never 
have had a glimpse. 


POSSIBILITIES OF A PLAGUE IN 
AMERICA 

BY GRACE PECKHAM MURRAY, 

HEN a vessel arrives at New York having on 
board two men actually stricken with the plague— 

the historic pestilence known as the Black Death 
—which afflicted London in 1664, such is the 
confidence of the people in modern prevent- 


M.D. 





cion that the so pleasant experience of this 
suthor herself has not extended very far be 
yond the airy trifling of the chafing-dish 
period, The writer innocently remarks, “* It 
is not half the drudgery to cook that it is to 
practise on a piano for hours, and it is an 
infinitely daintier pursuit than painting.” 
This, we », depends somewhat upon 
taste of the individual, and whether she 
prefers the proximity of “raw” music and 
paint to that of uncooked meat, with their 
accompanying ‘‘ atmospheres,’ physical and 
mental. We are reminded of how a young 
married woman, temporarily residing in the 
tropics (but why the tropics?), being unex 
pectedly and suddenly bereft of her cook 
and house-boy, nnd left to face an unpre- 
pured dinner, which included a fish, bravely 
determined to rush in where angels up to 
that had not trod, thus to save the 
day and earn the sweet applause of a hungry 
and appreciative husband. All went well 
until the awful moment for preparing the 
fish arrived. Alnck! The scales flew like 
sparks from an anvil into her eyes and hair, 
until, as she tearfully. explained later, she “* 
felt like a mermaid—out of water. Now 
have not musical scales, on the contrary, a 
possible advantage in being impalpable? 
And is not the American woman hereby 
justified in the amiable weakness, also attrib 
uted to Lorna Doone, in preferring her food 
already cooked? But, on the other and more 
of the question, should those 
gracious mothers and wives whose duty bids 
them cook be deprived of their well-deserved 
laurels by misguided writers who term their 
work play? 


nesume 


the 


moment 


serious side 


HE Very Rev. Charles William Stubbs, 
D.D., Dean of Ely, is treating New York 


'o an English Churchman’s point of view, 
ecclesiastical and otherwise, 
lectures. His poetic and sympathetic 


in a series of 











ative medical science that it causes scarcely 
a ripple of excitement; yet it was this same 
disease that three centurics ago ravaged Eu- 
rope, carrying off twenty-five millions of 
people—a quarter of the entire population. 
In early times its home was jin northern Afri- 
ca; later its habitat became that of Asia and 
the East, In August, 1896, the present trou- 
ble broke out in Bombay, and has been prev 
alent ever since. It is most difficult to 
stamp it out in India. It is bred in the 
midst of filth and where human beings 
crowd together to such an extent as would 
not be dreamed of here in Anierica—21,618 
souls to an acre of houses—among whom all 
laws of hygiene and cleanliness are sct ut 
naught. 
en. 


T? the disease has been given the name of 

the bubonic plague, for the reason that it 
attacks the lymphatic glands of the body, 
which are located in the neck, under the 
arms, and in the groin. These swell and 
suppurate like huge boils. There is.also a 
high fever, and with it comes the severe in- 
flammation of one or the other of the inter- 
nal.orgaus. Some epidemics are more fatal 
than others. In China there was 4 mortality 
of ninety-five per cent. At the best, more 
than half of those that have it die. Iisa 
contagious disease, the virus of which is in 
clothing and other objects which have been 
about the infected persons. It is a question 
whether it can be carried through the air. 
It infects wounds, and can be inhaled in the 
dust that one breathes. The rat is held 
strictly to an account as one of the most 
diligent distributors of contagion. 


en. 
RADUALLY the disease has crept east- 


ward, advancing from point to point, un- 
til now, three years after iis appearance in 





Bombay, its dread knock is heard at the door 








tribute to the Ideal Women of the Poets 
proves the dean an eloquent master of his 
theme. Dean Stubbs is one of those broad 
minded, scholarly Englishmen whose activ 
ity has been turned during the last half-century toward 
the laudable endeavor to strengthen the intellectual rela- 
tions between the United States and England. He it was 
who introduced Henry George's Progress and Poverty to 
the latter country. Dean Stubbs wrote, a short time ago, 
an able article on the ‘‘ Religious Crisis in England.” 
He delivered the introductory address on ‘ Poetry and 
Life” before the Comparative Literature Society, No- 
vember 25. 


en. 


ISS FLORENVUE W. PARPART, in collaboration 
with Mr. Hiram B. Layman, has just succeeded in 
perfecting a wagon for sweeping the streets and carrying 
sway the dirt. It seems that the idea occurred simulta- 
neously to both Miss Purpart and Mr. Layman. 

At the back of a large wagon there is a huge broom, 
cylindrical in form. In front of it there is an automatic 
prinkler, to be worked by the man who manages the 
vagon. The dust is therefore first laid by the sprinkler, 
he broom sweeping it up into an elevator inside, from 
vhich it is carried into a dust-box in front of the gWagon. 
I'he dust is always under cover, and cannot fly,” When 
the box is full the dust can be dropped into a pile. The 
wagon, by-the-way, can be worked by horse-power, elec- 
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PRINCESS ISABELLE OF FRANCE 
From her k-test photograph by Alice Hughes, London. 


The wedding veil was of lace, with the crest of the bride 
and that of the groom inserted in the corners. _The bride- 
groom, by-the-way, was ta]l and dark; the bride, as can 
be seen from the accompanying photégraph, which is her 
latest picture, and was taken only a few weeks before the 
wedding, is exceedingly fair. 

The Princess, as wel] as her two sisters, the Queen of 
Portugal and the Duchess of Aosta, is as good as she is 
charming. If their brother, the incorrigible Duke of 
Orleans, shared their dignity and ability, the. wedding 
might possibly have been celebrated in a French royal 
palace instead of in the modest little church near Twick- 
enham. 

2. 


‘O be a duchess and a socialist at the same time is open 
to but few women. Even the few who, being duch- 
esses, might also be socialists, do not seem to embrace the 
opportunity. So, when the Duchess of Sutherland, one 
of the youngest and prettiest of them all—nut to add, one 
of the richest—blossoms out as a champion of the masses 
—well, London is talking itself boarse about it. The 
duchess has written a novel, whiich is principally about 
socialism, of which she detects many varieties. One of 
the critics, in reviewing the book, blandly concludes, 


of the American continent, the first time that 
history has recorded such an event. We 
pause in the midst of our busy occupa- 
tion and ask is it possible for it to spread 
amongst us. Probably not. The knowledge of disease 
has increased since the plague appeared before. It may 
be said that the whole science of medicine has come into 
existence since then. The necessity for cleanliness and 
air as preventatives is now thoroughly realized. People 
from plague-stricken districts are not allowed to go from 
one place to another without strict examination and sub- 
mitting to the isolation of quarantine. The convenience 
and whims of the individual are sacrificed for the good of 
a nation, These international quarantine regulations are 
far from perfect, but every year sees an improvement in 
them, and they form a better barrier against the plague- 
breeding spots of the East to-day than ever before. 

Dr, A. H. Doty, the Health Officer of the port of New 
York, has recently returned from a tour of inspection of 
the principal points of departure for the emigrants along 
the frontiers of Russia and Germany. He says that no 
person can leave his home to go to another locality with- 
out the strictest supervision. Beyond the examining sta- 
tions are control stations, where any cases which had es- 
caped* the other would surely be caught. Owing to the 
time necessary for the journey, the various delays in tran- 
sit, and the many medical inspections, it is practically im- 
possible for a case of contagious or infectious disease to 
embark for our ports. 














In happy town and country, 
When Christmas dawneth bright, 
The folk you meet in home and street 
Are beaming with delight ; 
The little ones hang their stockings 
In the chimney-corner space, 
And ’tis blithe to see, wherever you be, 
The mother’s look of grace. 


Grave statesmen carry bundles, 
And women of high degree 
Merrily go with an overflow 
Of gifts for the Christmas tree. 
Cedar and pine and holly 


From the deep green woods are borne, 


To garland the walls of cabins and halls 
In the sweet of Christmas morn. 


There’s a patter of tiny footsteps ; 
There’s chatter of broken speech ; 


For the very least, at the Christmas feast, 


For the Christmas plums may reach. 
And dancing feet are lightsome, 
And little bare feet are dear, 
And late to bed goes the golden head 
On the merriest night in the year. 


Far over the ocean billows 
There’s the clatter of wooden shoon: 
Far up in the chill gray Northland 
There’s mirth by the gleam of the moon. 
And wherever the fir-tree lifteth 
Its sturdy branch on high, 
Like sheen on the river the dark boughs quiver 
For Christmas drawing nigh. 


Lover and lass are plighting 
Their troth this happy day ; 
*Neath the mistletoe bor blushes glow 
In the good old Christmas way. 
The long-time wife and husband, 
They are sitting hand in hand, 
And the light is theirs for all their cares 
That was never on sea or land. 


The great winds sound their trumpets ; 
The great waves tumble and break ; 

The snow comes forth from the sombre North 
In a whirl of feather and flake. 

But the hearth flame gathers brightness, 
The dear home group is filled 

With the joy which came when the hallowed 

Name 

From the lips of the angels thrilled. 





Clear broke the matchless music 
Of the choiring seraphim 

Over pasture and steep where the Temple 

sheep 

Drowsed in the midnight dim. 

And the shepherds heard that anthem, 
And hurriedly took their pace 

Till they came where Babe and Mother 
Made the manger a sacred place. 


The Christ-Child and His Mother, 
And the little bed of hay; 

The shepherds and the sages bowed 
In the dawn of that first great day. 

They brought the sweet and precious 
To the shried of the Infant guest; 

Each to the Lord, by Heaven adored, 
Giving from out their best. 


Now here’s to a Merry Christmas, 
Good people, one and all; 

And bere’s to the love that comes from above 
At the Christ-Child’s tender call! 

Good people, young and older, 
Go cheerily on your way, 

For the folk you meet in home and street, 
They all keep holiday. 
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HIE ideal quality in Christmas music is that it may 

meet popular needs—that the most vocally awk- 

ward man or woman, youth or child, possessing 

fair lung-power and a capacity for happiness, 

may confidently join in the singing of the same, 

without fear of going far astray, or of being made con- 

scious of his or her limitations at a time when only merri- 

ment is desired, and that the air be confined to the range 

of voice most commonly possessed. This accounts for 

the enduring interest that centres about the Christmas 

carol, a form of music exactly adapted to the season, suf- 

ficiently tuneful to hold the interest, and so simple in con- 

struction as to present no obstac les even to the most un 
skilled singer 

Vet 

of dismissing the 

more 


among the uninitiated the mistake is often made 
carol as child's play, and substituting 
complicated music forms that can only engage the 
services of the few, and often is the means of introducing 
an element of formality that is an immediate bar to 
ingenuous Yule-tide mirth Such an estimate of the 
worth of the carol is wholly inadequate. A glance at the 
list of such compositions shows them to have engaged 
the attention of all of the prominent composers for the 
voice at some period in their careers. A conspicuous ex 
ample at hand is that of Gounod’s ** Cradled All Lowly,” 
written shortly after the composer took up his residence 
in England, after Ins flight from Paris. The air is so 
simple that a babe may lisp it, yet it was first presented 
to a London audience with all the pomp and dignity that 
a great band of instrumentalists and singers could give it. 

Almost all the older carols have the same dual capacity, 
and therein lies the strength of the traditional airs that 
accompany ‘The First Nowel,” **The Holly and the 
Ivy,” “What Child is This?” ete. These charming me- 
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In this way, story and refrain alternating, the song is 
continued quite to the end of its many verses, the vary- 
ing sentiment being represented by full or softened tone 
at each singing of the refrain. here very small chil- 
dren participate in this carol the antiphonal character of 
the music is sure to seize upon their fancies. 

Where a more pretentious number is possible (as in a 
school or other large assemblage), nothing could be more 
prong and appropriate than a rendering of **Good 

ing Wenceslas,” a song so old that every one is familiar 
with it; yet when given in costume and with a suggestive 
background it becomes suddenly surprising in its — 
The air is bright, and is comprised within an octave. If 
a bay- window separated from the main room by portiéres 
be available, the King, who is the central figure of the 
scene, should ‘‘ be discovered ” standing deep in the recess 
and gazing out at an imaginary storm. In the event of 
real old-fashioned Christmas weather, nature may have a 
hand in giving the scene a touch of realism, in which case 
the acting of the part presents few difficulties. 

The singers should stand at least seven or eight feet 
away from the King, and near the piano. If the window 
recess be shielded by portiéres, these should slowly be 
drawn apart while the entire tune is played by the pian- 
ist of the occasion. The music should be begun very 
softly, gradually increasing to full tone. At the end of 
this prelude all the company (except the King) begin to 
sing the first stanza, which is narrative, pure and simple. 
During the singing, and a repeated playing of the verse 
which serves as an interlude, the King, bearded, stalwart, 
and thoughtful, continues to gaze out at the raging storm. 
At the end of the playing of the music the King beckons 
one of the party to him (‘‘a pretty page,” the story says), 
saying, 


‘\ple early on Christmas morning with their .ongs. 


The 
celebrations of those early days were merry, not merely 
joyfal nor formally happy, but mirth put : twinkle in 
the eye and a lightness in the feet. ‘‘ The Waisail Bowl” 
went tripping along in almost the same breach with “In 
Excelsis Gloria,” with no consciousness of :.nseemliness. 
Where the preservation of medieval flaver is desired, and 
the parents are not fearful of its effect wpon the future 
orthodoxy of the small singers, the concentrated quaint- 
ness of the ‘‘ Cherry-tree Carol” is charming. with its 
odd legend of the cherry-tree that bowed its v'ushing 
branches down to the Virgin and permitted ber to pluck 
its coveted ripe red fruit, while the angels sang a song of 
an ag / and admonition to Joseph. 

uote George William Warren, organist of Colum- 
bia College and St. Thomas’s Church in a Yors, whose 
car@ls, adapted and original, are among the most singable 
of Christmas music, ‘‘ Christmas would not be Christmas 
without the singing of ‘ Adeste Fideles,’” that old media- 
val Italian melody, of which the good Puritans would 
have none, but which has been restored to favor for now 
many years; nor, might be added, would Christmas be 
Christmas without the singing of that other tuneful old 
Roman air,‘ Venite Adoremus,” which Mr. Warren has 
rescued and provided with sympathetic words. 

Few American music- writers but annually introduce 
new carols. In the list of compositions for the coming sea- 
son **O little Town of Bethlehem” and a new melody for 
“The Holly and the Ivy,” by George William Warren, 
are among the best. These have been sung from manu- 
script for several years by the choir of St. Thomas's Church, 
but now appear in print for the first time. The beau- 
ty of Dr. Gerrit Smith's little pamphlet of ten songs for 
Christmas quite exceeds that of any other publication 
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WRITTEN ESPECIALLY FOR “HARPER'S BAZAR,” BY 
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diwval melodies have 


a swing that is irresistible, 
quaint words with which they are allied have the charm 
of story added to the spirit of praise—a feature obviously 
of great advantage in securing the interest of children, 
whose imaginations are immediately aroused by narrative, 
however elemental in character 


and the 


By the introduction of costuming and a bit of, im- 
provised scenery, an elaborate and altogether interesting 
rendering of such airs may be given at home, in small 
schools—in short, wherever six or more voices may be 
counted upon. Let us suppose the first number on the 
evening's programme to be “ From Far Away.” The sing- 
ers may ‘be dressed in old-fashioned gowns, and provided 
with stringed instraments played upon by all who are 
competent to strike simple chords. Near by is the piano. 
Where a harp, guitar, or mandolin is available the old- 
time flavor is more easily secured. A leading voice begins 
the story 


“The snow in the street 
And the wind on the door,” 


to which the other voices respond, 


“ Minatrela and maids stand forth on the floor, 
Stand forth on the floor I" 


‘Hither, page, and stand by me, 
If thou knowet it, telling 
Yonder peasant, who is he? 
Where and what his dwelling ?” 


Responds the page, following the direction of the King’s 
eyes and peering out of the window, 


“Sire, he lives a good league hence, 
Underneath the mountain, 
Rivht against the forest fence 
By St. Agnes’ Fountain I” 


Then the King commands that wine and meat be brought, 
and he resolves to see the poor old man without made 
happy with a Christmas dinner. . Cautioning the timid 
page to “tread boldly in his steps,” they go out into the 
night (ia reality they draw forward into the ranks of the 
singers), while the chorus tells how they wended their 
way to the peasant’s home with their substantial Christ- 
mas gifts. And the legend, continuing, says that 


Heat was in the very sod, 


snow-covered though it was, as the good King and the 
page went on their errand of mercy. 

Some very merry songs have come down to us from the 
or watchmen, wakened the peo- 


time when the ‘“ waitc,” 


of similar aims. One of the number, ‘‘ The Christmas 
Tree,” is especially desirable for the ceremony of lighting 
the tree, and is designed to be sung by a leading voice 
and responsive chorus. In this collection there is also a 
most musical setting to the words of ‘‘ The First Nowel.” 

The new composition that appears on this page was 
written by Dr. Smith especially for the Bazar, and will 
be incladed in the Christmas musical programme at the 
Old South Church, New York city. 

The time necessary for the teaching of Christmas carols 
varies according to the capacity of the singers and the 
frequency of the rehearsals. Where the singing is to be 
done within and by the home circle, the parent or gov- 
erness who is to direct the voices will accomplish her 
task within a week if a short daily rehearsal be given. 
The rules laid down by Mr. Frank Damrosch, and fol- 
lowed by his teachers in the musical classes of the public 
schools of New York city, may be safely applied in the 
case of home training. 

For very young children, avoid the use of compositions 
that extend over a wide range of tones. Those that lic 
within the octave of E-flat, or F (first space to fifth line), 
will bring about the best tone production, and are least 
likely to result in throaty, and consequently injurious, 
vocal effort. ADA STERLING. 
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THE REASON SANTA CLAUS WAS DELAYED’ A HUNDRED YEARS AGO.—Drawyn sy H. C. Epwarps. 
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NCE upon a time I went to a Christmas dinner; 
it was long ago and I was young, but I remem- 
ber that every one thought that the thing to do 
was to eat and eat and eat; it seemed to me that 
there had never been so many things to eat be 

re as we had at that meal, and that was all I can reco! 
wut it What a contrast was that kind of Christ- 
mas entertaining to our ideas now of what the dinner 


ect a 


should be! Of course there is plenty to eut at present, 
but there is so much else to consider besides just the menu 
A hostess would feel that her hospitality was anything 
but complete if her Christmas dinner table did not have a 
certain distinction of its own, and if the decorations and 
the service and all the details were not quite as attractive 
is the list of viands. Indeed, among the principal florist 


les nowadays are the tiny trees that are used to decorate 
Christmas dinner tables, and the confectionery-shops are 
filled with appropriate trifles for the same purpose, while 
caterers rack their brains to think up conceits in ices and 
creams that shall emphasize the spirit of the season. 


« 
N thinking oy” Aa 
Christmas dinner 
ne naturally jumps 
to the concldsion that 


the function will bea 
Tarnily 


versary does not seem 


meal; the anni 


to be the time for cet 
emonious entertain 
ing, but the. dinner 
is the occasion when 
ne vives ones hest 
fforts and thought 
for those who are 
nearest, to make them 


happy and do all that 
is | ssible for their 
entertainment 
Presumably for the 
family dinner the in 
vitations are verbal, 
or perhaps in the form 
f notes informally 
worded, but telling as 
precisely as im the 
most formal invita 
the hour to 
the benefit 
me who are to be 


‘ 


tion just 
come, for 
of th 
entertained as well as 
for the convenience of 


the hostess—and, not 
least of all, for the 
benefit of the cook 
It may be that the 
dinner is to be on 
Christmas day, and 
the reason that 
small folks will be 
present it bas to be 
1 mid day function 


The table, under these 
circumstances, cannot 
be made to look quite 
a8 attractive as at 


night, when softly 
shaded candle-light is 
a feature, but a very 


charming scheme of 
decoration can never 
be carried out 
The room must be a 
darkened, and 
the table-top should be 
round to show off the 
Christmas tree in the 
middle to the best ad 
On the tree 
ich resets on a green 
nade for the pur 
hung all 
reflectors 
stars and every kind 
of glittering ornament 
all reddish in color, and all the tiny candles on the tree are 
red: over the whole, when decorated, is thrown a mass of 
the red tinsel that comes especially. There should be as 
much of this last as the tree will bear. A tree is tawdry 


theless 


iithie 


vantage 


ose are 


sorts of 


if over-deeorated. Perhaps tiny red cornucopias may be 
hung on the branches, but the candles and ornaments and 
tinse! make the prettiest tree, and only what is red should 


be used 


e 


NDER the tree are banked boughs of holly, with plen 

ty of berries on them, and hidden among the holly, 
but not so completely that one may not catch glimpses of 
them, are packages done up in white tissue-paper tied with 
! red ribbons. There is a package for every one 
and the ribbons go to every place, ending in 
yretty knots in front of the covers. All around the table 
t beyond the tree is a wreath of holly, and there may 

be small dishes of cakes and candies and fruit placed at 
inte The dishes should all be of cut glass, and the 
should all be red—red candied cherries and 
n cherries; cakes with red frosting and dishes of 


right 


yr ent 
} esen 
' 
’ 


rvais 
contents 


mart 
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lady-apples. There is any quantity of red confections to 
be had at Christmas-time, which home cooks may devise 
or which can be procured from a-caterer. 

The place cards should be decorated with a bunch of 
painted holly, or real holly,tied on them with a red ribbon 
bow. and there may be bunches of holly for each woman, 
and boutonniéres of mistletoe for the men. Can you not 
imagine how gay the table will look? And the expense will 
be trifling, for no flowers need be used. The candles on 
the tree should be lighted, but there need be no other 
artificial light. 

en. 


HE menu must be suitable for the little people as well 
as for the big ones, so it must not be too elabo- 
rate. Here is a good list: 
Fruit ealad. 
Chicken consummé, 
Radishes. Olives. Celery. 
E-caloped lobster served in the shells. Brown-bread sandwiches. 





Sweetbread and fresh maghroom patties. 
Green goose and apple sauce. Fried sweet-potatoes. . Sonfflé spinach. 
Waldorf salad, with walnut Camembertcheese. Toasted crackers. 
Plum padding on-fire.- Brandy sauce. 
Individual ices In the form ‘of Santa Clans. 
Fruit. Bonbons.: Coffee. 


Cake. 


The wines may be sherry and claret or champagne. 
en. 


HEN the dinner has been eaten: and the last. course 

passed, the hostess will say, ‘‘ Now every one draw 
his ribbon.” There will be a general pull, and from under 
the tree will tumble out the packages, little and big, to 
their rightful owners. 

Of course every one has had gifts, or will have them, 
from the others present, and these packages are only in- 
tended to make fun. A clever imagination, must think 
up what will strike the weak point of each diner, and a 
clever mind must write some appropriate doggerel to go 
with it to relate why the gift is presented. There is no 





need to tell what a merry uproar will follow the opening 
of each one as the verse which is enclosed is rend. For a 
man who was proverbial for never being on time, at such 
a Christmas dinner that I once went to there was a little 
toy watch and a verse »bout ‘ Tardy Thomas”; another 
guest was presented with a toy golf-bag, and it was told 
how 
She left the sucks undarned, 
And let the babies ronr, 
While off she went, on lofting bent, 
To equa) Bogie's score, 
and much more of the same kind of nonsense. The little 
people must be treated as fairly as the others—rather more 
than fairly, perhaps—the gifts and verses being suitable to 
their understanding. 


WHILE. as I have said, the dinner par excellence of the 
Christmas season is-the family meal, there may be 
others given where outsiders are entertained. Perhaps one 
knows of some stran- 
gers who are board- 
ing in the city, and 
what could be truer 
charity than to invite 
them to one’s hoard on 
Christmas? For such 
entertaining things 
must be more en régle 
than at a family fune 
tion. Let medescribe 
a Christmas dinner 
that I once attended 
It was such a delight- 
ful entertainment! 
@e. 

HE notes of invita 

tion were formally 
worded,.and asked us 
to come on Christmas 
eve at eight o'clock. 
The table was long, 
and it was not orna 
mented by a Christmas 
tree, but by bowls of 
red roses at intervals, 


and in the centre a 
muss of the brilliant 
red poinsetta leaves 


that are especially ap- 
propriate to the sea 
son. Holly’ wreaths 
were twined in and out 
among the bowls and 
small dishes of confec 
tionery. Pots of Jeru 
salem cherry-trees dec- 
orated the room, and 
over the doorway was 
hung a branch of mis- 
tletoe. At the covers 
there were bunches of 
red roses for the wo- 
men, and boutonniéres 
of red carnations for 
the men, and red can 
dies burned under red 
shades in the cande 
labra. The menu was 
elaborate, and some 
of the conceits were 
charming. The puncl 
was served in ice forms 
of Christmas bells; the 
individual plum pud- 
dings rested on beds 
of holly, and each was 
ornamented with a 
holly sprig sticking 
out of its top; each 
was, of course, on fire, 
too, when served 
Here is the list of the 
courses: 
Caviar canapés. 
Gumbo soup. 
Whitebait. Creamed potatoes, 
Saddle of mation. Currant jelly. Fried samp. 
Roman pune). 
Green goose. Apple sauce. Salad. 
Individual plum puddings. 
Nesselrode pudding. Cake. 
Bonbons. Coffee 
Sauterne, champagne, and Burgundy were the wines. 
en. 

HERE was one very pretty feature about this entertain 

ment. The dinner was not over until late, so that it was 
nearly midnight when the guests rose to tuke their de- 
parture. Just before the first one went the clock struck 
twelve; then the good old-fashioned Christmas drink, egg 
nog, was passed uround in small glasses. Some of the wo 
men had put on their wraps and stood in their furs, others 
were in their evening dresses uncovered, and the men were 
coated or not, as it happened; but it was an attractive pic 
ture when all drank to the day which was being ushered 
in, while they wished one another “ A merry Christmas.” 














HRISTMAS is pre-eminently the children’s day 
and season. If it is kept for them a time of 
unflagging mirth, the invention of their elders 
must be taxed to tlfe utmost to devise suffieient 
and varied forms of amusement to fill the holi- 

days. For all children's parties given on Christmas eve 
or Christmas day interest will centre in the tree, the com 























to have agreed upon the object which they will guess, so 
as to prevent confusion, but the mode of suggesting this 
is left to the fancy of each child. If their guess is plainly 
a wrong one, the others inform them by clapping of hands. 
Then they must go out for another trial. However, to be 
sure that the mistake is on their part, and not a failure of 
the others to comprehend their signs, as soon as one of the 
‘‘in party” believes that he has reeognized the 
word which is meant, whether it is the right or a 
wrong one, he goes to the covered table, and se- 
lecting the object, holds it up. If he is wrong, 
the ‘‘out party” retire for another trial, but if 
right they remain still, unless informed by clap- 
ping of hands that they have guessed wrongly. 
When a word has been acted out so that it is rec- 
ognized, the réles change. The first to et 
correctly the sign, and signify the fact by holding 
up the right object, receives a gilt button or ring, 
which is strung on a ribbon. 

For each wrong guess of the same nature a sil- 
ver ring is given, and these decide the winner and 
greatest loser of the game. Prizes may be given 
or not, at the hostess’s discretion. All is done by 
pantomime and by signals from the piano. It is 
best to select for the “* pack” familiar objects with 
simple names, which can be easily suggested, as a 
saw, train of cars, toy violin, story-book, etc. Any 
of the children’s toys can be made to do service, 
so that it will not be necessary for the hostess to 
buy toys for the purpose. 

eo. 
Y this time some more active game will doubt 
less be acceptable, as ‘‘ hiding the mistletoe. 
In this the children form in line, single file, and 
march about the room, or several rooms, until the 
music suddenly stops. They then proceed to hunt 
for the mistletoe twig. which the leader carried in 





FINDING THE SLIPPER. 


ing of Santa Claus, and for the very little people this 
great event will be all-sufficient. But for the young men 
and women of more advanced ages and ideas some other 
features must soon be introduced to replace the departing 
mystery of the season, or its peculiar charm will begin to 
disappear. 

e 


HE amusements selected will usually take the form of 
games and dancing. ‘These will be carefully arranged 
and directed by a committee of elders, who will at once 
institute a change at the first indication of flagging in- 
terest. It is pretty well understood by those who have 
had much experience in entertaining children that as 
guests they call for a much greater degree of-tact and in 
genuity on the part of a successful hostess than do their 
elders. The first effort should be to relieve self-conscious 
ness, and for this reason those games are. best which de 
mand general and not individual action, especially at 
first. Once well en rapport with their surroundings, the 
young guests wil! generally proceed to utilize in their 
own fashion the facilities provided for their amusement, 
and it will only be necessary to see that the supply is 
quite adequate to the varying fancies, or that the game 
is kept moving. There will always be a few quiet or ex 
tremely reticent children who refuse to take part in romp 
ing games, or do so under protest. For these some card 
or guess games, or other quiet diversion, should be at hand, 
and some one to play with them. But if a suggestion 
does not suffice, it is best not to urge them even into these 
games, but to permit them to remain lookers-on 
2 
WO large rooms should be provided for ihe games 
One of these should be cleared as nearly as possible of 
furniture, and the other made attractive with a profusion 
of Christmas decorations — holly, mistletoe, bay, ivy, and 
laure! prevailing—and with cozy corners and green bowers. 
A piano is placed near the door of this room, just inside. 
It is well to begin the evening with a guess game, in 
which everybody can take part. A game which fills this 
purpose admirably is called ‘‘ Santa Claus’s pack.” When 
all the guests are assembled in the first room, two boxes 
containing numbered cards are handed around, one to the 
girls, the other to the boys. Those drawing the same num 
bers will be partners for the march. All form in line, in 
the order of the numbers that they hold, and march to a 
lively strain through the next room, in which there is a 
table holding the overturned contents of Santa Claus’s 
pack. They are told to look at every object on the table 
while passing through the room. The line of march will 
then be through halls and other rooms back to this room 
OW the company divides in half. The first half re 
mains, while the others go out. The table and contents 
are covered in the mean time, and the music ceases. Some 
object which they can remember having seen on the table 
is chosen, and then some word which rhymes with the 
name of this is selected, and given by the doorkeeper to the 
other half. Ata signal of a few bars from the piano this 
party enters, and having decided among themselves upon a 
guess, they proceed to express this in pantomime, suggest- 
ing either the object or its use. It is necessary for them 








his hand and conceuled somewhere during the 

march. The finder must effect a return to the 

house or starting-point, usually the piano, without 

being touched by the leader. Many of the ordi- 

nary sports, and particularly kindergarten games, 
can by some slight changes be adapted to the occasion. 
Much amusement may be had from attempts to harness 
Sunta Claus’s reindeers blindfolded, which will be by 
pinning together pictures, as in the old-fashioned donkey 
party 

@n. 


HE ‘Nitile- guests by this time will be ready. for-refresh: 
ments, and while supper is in progress the rooms ean 
be prepared for the next games, or cleared for dancing. 
Whenever possible, it is well to secure the services of a 


UNDER THE MISTLETOE 


good story-teller. When the guests leave the supper.room 
they will find him in position, well removed from the noise 
of the music and dancing-hall. Before the open fire is 
the best place, and this space can be devoted for the re- 
mainder of the evening to stories, roasted apples, nuts, 
and pop-corn for the amusement of those who do not care 
to take part in the dancing, or who grow tired of it. 


HE best dances for the occasion are a few cotillon fig 

ures, so selected and arranged that all who wish can 
take part, whether they be expert dancers or not. In other 
words, they will be games set to music which can but 
need not be danced. A very pretty figure can be called 
* Santa Claus's sleigh.” Six little girls are harnessed by 
white ribbons to a tiny wicker or gilt sled, and the ribbons 





























RING-A-ROSY. 


held by a seventh. Or the last may carry the sleigh, or 
simply a pretty basket, which is filled with small parcels 
in colored papers. These may contain Christmas crack- 
ers of any trifles as favors. The party goes around the 
reom several times, dispensing the favors to the young 
men, who proceed to select partners and dance, until a 
signal from the leaderycalls all to march around the room 
and backsto their places. The May-pole is another pretty 
and appropriate figure. Another is to have a large white 
all Of tissue-paper Suspended well out of the way of 
brica-brac. The young girls take turns at shooting at 
this with a small rubber ball. When hit with sufficient 
force it will break, and out falls a shower of smaller white 
paper snowballs, which are gathered up and presented as 
favors for the next marching figure or dancing. As there 
should be only about one-half as many balls as there are 
couples dancing, this will cause a scramble among the 
small boys, who gather them up, and who, for fair deal 
ing, must be kept behind a certain line until the ball re 
ceives the shot that bursts it. 
@n. 

A NUMBER of pretty figures can be invented for the 

snowball. One is to begin with a march which leads 
them to form an irregular line or figure. At the signal there 
is a sudden halt, and one child, who has not been march 
ing, throws the ball from across the room. The one who 
catches it selects a partner, who finishes the dance with 
him, and whose privilege it is to throw the ball next, 
The others dance with the ones nearest or opposite them. 
This figure can be repeated as long as it amuses 


THREE GIFTS 


BY FLORENCE EVELYN PRATT 

THERE is a night which children love, 
A time of fadeless youth, 

A time when tenderest legendry 
Entwines with holiest truth. 

O happy night! O holy night! 
Still shines thy radiant star 

On shepherds watching in the fields, 
O'er wise men journeying far. 


There is a tree the children love 
Whose flowers are all of light, 

Whose fruitage is a shower of gifts 
Of wonder and delight. 

Beneath the branches of that tree 
Care flies and pain is mute, 

And hands long sundered meet again 
When gathering its fruit. 


There is a Child the children love, 
Couched on His. mother’s knee 
On Him the happy star doth shine, 

And on the Christmas tree. 

Out from those baby hands of His, 
Like rose leaves softly curled, 
Hath come that happy, holy thing, 

The Christmas of the world. 
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A FEW HINTS TO WOMEN CONTEMPLATING A TRIP TO THE TROPICS 


f1tS winter there will be a tremendous rushte 
Cuba, and south-going steamships will be crowded 
until Christmas. The opportunities of that coun- 
try are wonderful, so it is not strange that Amer 
icans are eager to exploit a field which promises 
to yield more gold than the Klondike 
The rainy season over, and with it the imminént dan 
ger of tropical fevers, the exodus for Cuba begins now, 
und will be in full swing by the end of the month. 
Women accompanying their husbands, or going down 
to discharge independent duties, are anxious to know just 
what to take in the way of wearing apparel, for but few 
have a very definite idea of what a tropical climate really 
is. and of its demands 
The heat is not intense and spasmodic, such as we ex 


perience in our hot waves. The mercury never reaches 
the giddy heights registered here, nor is the humidity as 
inbeurable as on our extremely sultry days. The mean 


temperature in summer is 90°, and in winter 80 Ona 
very cold winter morning it will sometimes sink as Jow 
is 55°, but this is a blizzard, and is of rare occurrence 
he constant heat, however, is trying and debilitating 
unless one is thoroughly prepared for it. The spacious 
houses, with their massive walls, high ceilings, marble 
floors, huge doors and windows, are admirably suited to 
keep out the heat. Even during the intense hours of the 
middle day the house is always several degrees cooler 
than the street rhere is likewise a notable thermal dif 
ference between the sun and the shade, and the heavy 
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WINTER DRESS OF MEN AND WOMEN IN PUERTO RICO 


dew fall after sunset cools considerably the night air—so 
much so, in fa Liat it is generally necessary to Wear a 
light wrap after dark 

Another important item is the selection of a room. It 
must face the east, as the breeze invariably blows from 
that direction in Havana, and an apartment high up and 
looking towards the Orient will be comfortable at times 
when one would roast if one’s windows turned to any 
other point of the compass. Hotel-keepers of course are 
aware of this, and put a premium on their east rooms, but 
they will try to convince you that others are as desirable 
Do not be deceived, for the location ef your room will con 
tribute to make or mar the pleasure of your sojourf in 
H hvana 

A wardrobe for Cuba should be somewhat different 
from the outfit that is prepared for one of our summer 




















PUBLIC CONVEYANCE TO ASPHALT LAKE, TRINIDAD. 


watering - places; the principal difference lies in the 
underwear The vatives use nothing but linen, and 
it is a pretty safe rule to imitate them, long experi 
ence having taught them what is best. Chemises of fine 
linen batiste are the garments that should be worn next 


to the ski, Ouban women wil! have nothing else; but 
linen has one serious drawback—it becomes cold when 
moist. For that reason a prominent Cuban physician, 
whom I have consulted on this subject, recommends the 





























THE WAY TUE CHILDREN DRESS IN HAVANA. 


use of thin woollen under-shirts to such persons as perspire 
evpiously. Care should be taken that they be of the 
sheerest possible weave, as warmth must be avoided. The 
texture used for infants’ cashmere vests is sensible. Cot- 
ton next to the skin is undesirable—it is warm, irritating, 
and heavy. Under-skirts may be of any material that has 
not the disadvantage of weight. 

The inevitable shirt-waist, without which the American 
woman would be unhappy, is convenient for morning wear. 
It is most comfortable, however, when made of pongee, 
wash silk, or linen lawn, without lining. The high stiff col 
lar is not advisable, though fashionable. A waist designed 
for Cuba will give more satisfaction if the collar be a 
turned-down one, or the neck of the waist cut a trifle low 

Skirts of mohair, India silk, and foulard are serviceable, 
and this last material is without a rival for a travelling 
gown. We must discard our favorite tailor-made suit— 
it has uo place in a Cuban wardrobe; neither has our good 
old time-tried friend the storm serge. Life can be made 
utterly miserable by wearing heavy clothes. One does 
not realize, except by actual experience, how important a 
factor the proper seleciion of one’s apparel is towards 
health and comfort in the tropics 

Piqué skirts are practical, but waists of piqué are only 
fit for a cool morning. 

In official circles there is a great deal of entertainment, 
and a woman with social connections will do well to pro 
vide herself with a goodly supply of evening gowns 
Organtlies, light silks, erenadines, doued Swisses, are all 





























PRISONERS IN MORRO CASTLE, SANTIAGO. 


in vogue. Even for official balls and receptions one can 
be elegant attired in a simple muslin gown, low necked, 
and trimmed tastefully with lacesand ribbons. Rich gowns 
are not necessary, but freshness and daintiness are de 
rigueur. Our army and navy officers themselves set the 
example by sometimes appearing at elaborate functions 
in immaculate white linen. 

Cuban women copy closely Parisian fashions; in fact, 
the wealthy classes import all their gowns from France. 
Frills, laces, and frou-frous are in high favor, while the 
severer English styles are condemned. 

A strict distinction should be made between the day 
and evening toilette. Never wear a shirt-waist, no mat- 
ter how pretty, after dark. It is a breach of etiquette. 
The fancy silk waist with dress sleeves does not, of course, 
come under this head. 

Straw hats are worn all the year, still a few ultra-fash- 
ionables affect felt during December and January. What 
is falling into disuse—and a great pity it is, too—is the 
mantilla. There is nothing so becoming to the face as 
this soft lace frame. But it is typically Spanish, and the 
Cubans are as anxious to abolish Spanish styles as they 
were to throw off Spanish rule. Unfortunately we some- 
times cast aside the wheat with the chaff. Théophile 
Gautier declared that the mantilla and capa (cloak) were 
the two most artistic garments of modern times, as they 
contained all the elements of classical drapery as found 
in Greek sculpture. 





To-day only elderly ladies are faithful to the mautilla. 
Young women Wear it with a sortie de bal, and occasion- 
ally for church. With a saucy high comb and a rose, there 
is no head-gear that can compare with it in grace and 
beauty ; and, by-the-way, would it not be a solution to our 
much-discussed problem of the theatre hat? 

Do not forget to put into your trunk a couple of linen- 
lawn wrappers. During the dull hours of the torrid after- 
noon the women repair to their apartment, or to the 
shady court-yard, where a tinkling fountain tempers the 
air, to sew, read, or rest. One’s tight clothing is then re- 
moved, and a vaporous loose gown takes its place. Thus 
attired, and with the help of iced fruit or refrescos, which 
are served at about 3 P.m., the severe hours of the day 
pass agreeably. Then the bath is in order—morning dips 
are not popular. 

Dressed for the evening, the Cuban girl sits out on the 
balcony or at a low window to watch the passing show 
This is the time and place for flirtations, and that magic 
little wand the fan is taxed to its utmost in the hands of 
a coquettish belle. The gallants make it a point to pass 
by on foot or on horseback. 

At least twice a week the whole population of Havana 
turns out in the evening for the retreta, or promenade, in 
the Parque Central, where the band plays. There every- 
body mects everybody else. It is an excellent field to 
study Cuban manners and customs. The mammas and 
aye who have marriageable daughters walk them proud- 
y around and around the park. Young men, smoking 





























A STREET IN SAN PIERRE, MAKTINIQUE 


cigarettes, chat with friends or exchange a few words 
with their sweethearts, under the careful watch of the 
vigilant chaperon 

The square is extremely picturesque, with its tall roval 
palms and exotic plants, illuminated a giorno, and the 
cafés surrounding the plaza are ablaze with electric lights 

The serious business of the day is conducted during 
the morning hours. They are cool and delightful, and 
offer the fittest time for work aud exercise. Rise early, 
retire late, and if you need more rest take it when the 
tropical sun burns like a ball of fire in the heavens. 

Remember to select an eastern room; wear the mini 
mum weight of clothes, and linen or fine wool next to 
the skin; cover yourselves at dewfall, for the night air 
is treacherous; beware of eating too much fruit—and you 
will be comfortable and healthy in Havana. 





























NATIVE COSTUMES OF MARTINIQUE. 


Thanks to the activity of the American régime, the 
sanitation of Cuba has made rapid strides, and the danger 
of contracting yellow fever there is less than that of tak- 
ing pneumonia in New York. 

BLANCHE ZACHARIE BARALT. 
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OLD SANTA CLAUS.—From rue Picture sy C. 8S. Reraart. 
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OW, your Reverence, I want you to tell me the 
truth—no cireumlocution, no consideration for 
my feelin's, What did I put in the church plate 
last Sunday?” 

* Well. Judge, a good many queer things get 
into the church plate off and on. What makes you think 
you put in anything peculiar last Sunday?” 

1 know I did, sir—know I did. I had a feelin’ there 
was something wrong soon as the plate passed me. No, 
it was not an offering worthy of the Lord! What queer 
thing did you find in the plate last Sunday, parson?” 

‘Never mind, Judge. You know the intention is the 
thing, after all.” 

‘Can't you tell me, your Reverence?” 

** Well, I did see a little green box—” 

‘That was it! That was it! I’ve been lookin’ for 'em 
everywhere, It was my corn-plasters, I had a round bit 
of gold for you in one pocket, and that round box in the 
other, and they must have got mixed up somehow. 
found the gold piece in my pocket when I got home. I'll 
redeem the plasters with it whenever you present the box. 
You aren't too busy to stay to supper with me, are you— 
if it is Christmas eve? My old cook, Liza, she makes the 
best waffles you ever tasted. If you'll stay to supper, we'll 
have waffles and cinnamon to-night—yes, we will. It’s a 
bargain, eh? Then come up stairs and wash your face and 
hands, and brush your hair. Come in. Hush! hush! 
Don’t you wake the baby.” 

‘* Hello, Beck Ann!” said the Reverend Mr. Pengrave, 
in a voice inconsiderately sonorous. As he spake he bent 
over the foot of a low sofa in the Judge’s bed-room, where 
lay a baby-pillow and a worsted afghan. On the pillow 
reposed a round head in a smal! baby-cap, and from under 
the afghan peeped the sleeve of a pink frock. Mr. Pen 
grave lifted the arm which the pink sleeve concealed, and 
shook it to and fro solemnly. 

‘ How are you to-day, Beck Ann?” heasked, solicitously. 

F'ry well,” responded a high falsetto voice, presuma- 
bly in baby-talk. The sound came from Judge Babbing- 
ton’s grizzled lips. He was a square-built, heavy-set man, 
with a shock of red hair rising high above his red face, 
and prominent light blue eyes. His mustache betrayed 
his age more than did his face or hair. It was a curious 
brindle «f white and red. His mouth, which had a humor. 
ous purse usually, was also a mixed proof of youth and 
ige, sometimes wearing a stiff shrewd smile, sometimes 
hanging as lax as a child's. As Mr. Pengrave lifted the 
afghan with mock care and peeped under it, though 
he knew what he should find there, he laughed aloud at 
the sight. A wax doll as large as life was laid out stiffly 
on the pillow, and he chucked it under the chin as he 
again addressed himself to his host: 

‘ Judge, it’s a shame you didn’t marry. When a man 
comes to doing his own washing, and keeping sun-bonnets 
hanging in his front ball, and hair-pins on his dressing- 
table—look at them—and work-boxes on his candle-stands, 
and a baby in his bed-room, it seems to me he might have 
as well added the one essential.” 

The Judge brought his fist down on the aforesaid dress- 
ing-table with an energetic bang that made the hair-pins 
neatly piled there rattle in their places. 

‘* No,sir; IT never was a hon'in and a moanin’ for a wife 
to be snoozing round among my things, upsettin’ my ar- 
rangements and givin’ Liza notice to quit. I like women’s 
litter around me a because it looks homy and plea- 
sant—that’s all or the longest time I couldn’t for the 
life of me imagine what ailed my house. The more I 
spent on it and the more furniture I put in it, the barer it 
looked. Then after I retired from the bench I had more 
time, and I got to work on these rooms, sir, and I soon bad 
‘em right. IT went out and bought me a couple of women’s 
garden hats and a sun-bonnet or so, and I hung ‘em on the 
hat-rack downstairs, and that fixed the hall all right. 
Then I got some work-bags and a few fans and such 
things, and I strewed ‘em round the parlors, and when it 
came to the bed-rooms I just added a few more things 
like those hair-pins there, and some scent-bottles, and that 
baby on the sofa. And bless my soul! the house does look 
kind of pleasant now, doesn’t it-if it is an old batch’s 
house? Gives the town something to talk about, too, eh? 
I guess I'm responsible for more pounds of good flesh in 
this town than the town butcher ever made. Say it makes 
folks fat to laugh. Go on and wash your hands, parson. 
You want those waffles to spoil?” 

But Mr. Pengrave, though he obediently set about his 
ablations, had not apparently done with his subject 

“It seems to me you take queer ways of proving your- 
self a misogynist, Judge. There isn’t a house in this 
town the girls like so well to be invited to visit 

“Oh! Ah! IJnoited, mark you! That gives no rights. 
There's no woman in this wide world that’s ever had a 
right here,” , 

Mr. Pengrave dipped his face in the water, and buried 
it in a towel, from the recesses of which he asked: 

“Well, but what about your niece? Didn't she have 
auy rights?” 

Judge Babbington's reply was not immediate. 


You were asking,” he said, slowly, ‘‘about what 
rights my niece Sarah Manoter had while she staid with 
me. She hadn't any Before her father and mother 


died she staid here strictly as my guest, on the same 
ierms exactly that all the girls stay here. I have rules, 
and I see to it they keep ‘em. Every girl that visits me 
bas to make her own bed, wash her own teacup and 
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saucer, and the silver she eats with at table—that’s all. 
Liza does the rest. There was a time when Saral Manter 
put on some airs and wouldn't make her bed. I let her 
alone that visit. but the next time I just didn’t ask her 
along with the other girls, and that brought her to her 
senses double-quick. She knew what Liza’s waffles and 
cinnamon wer. Those girls hadn’t been here two days 
before I got a note from Miss Sarah: ‘ Dear Uncle,—If 
you'll only ‘et me come, I'll make my bed, and all the oth- 
er girls’ beds too.’ So I let her come, and she did her duty 
ever after. But you can see she had no rights. 
course, after her parents died and she came here to live, 
she had her privileges, but, you remember, she was here 
only three months or so before she married that—” 

* Take care, Judge!” interrupted Mr. Pengrave. “Take 
care! Let us speak no ill of the dead.” 

**What!” exclaimed the Judge, sitting down heavily 
and suddenly on Beck Ann’s feet. ‘* You don’t say he’s 
dead!” 

“He is dead,” assented Mr. Pengrave, ‘‘and I came 
here to-night to bring a message to you from his widow.” 

** Dead!” repeated Judge Babbington. “It never once 
occurred to me he could die! See here. I can't stand 
hearing news like this on an empty stomach. It takes 
the marrow right out of me. Come on down stairs, and 
don’t say another word ahout it to me till I've had my 
waffies.” When he turne! to the subject it was suddenly, 
and as if it had been in his mind all the while: 

“What Sarah ever saw in him I never could imagine. 
Crazy about him! Wouldn't hear a word against him. 
didn’t put my foot down hard against him at first, for 
fear I might egg her on, but I was just sliding it down 
poaily. kind of between the cracks, when the first thing 

knew—puff! she was off. Set to marry him anyway, 
and right away!” 

‘She was only a high-spirited girl,” urged Mr. Pen- 
grave— high-spirited and pretty and fresh—” 

** Yes,” interrupted Judge Babbington, dryly, ‘‘ and act- 
ed the same. Have some trimmin’s in your tea, parson? 
You know you never liked the man yourself. You left 
town sooner than marry ’em. I knew why you went 
away on business at that particular time.” 

Mr. Pengrave bent forward to reach his teacup, which 
effort could not have quite accounted for the flush that 
rose on his brow. 

“Tt was just as well I was absent, wasn’t it, Judge?” he 
said. ‘‘ When one of my oldest parishioners takes it upon 
himself to talk out Joud in meeting, wasn’t it rather an ad- 
vantage for the shepherd of the flock to have been away?” 

“ Didn't say a thing I hadn't a right to say—not a thing! 
The question was put to me plain, sir, Who giveth this 
woman to be married to this man?’ (O Lord, that man!) 
Says I, ‘I suppose I do—but I hate to awfully!’ Which 
I had a right to remark. If she'd had another living rela- 
tive on the rind of this apple, I'd never have stood up with 
her at all. Swing your plate up alongside, parson. Lem- 
me heave in a hot waffle.” 

“Thank vou, no,” said Mr. Pengrave, with a somewhat 
abstracted air, as if there was still something on his mind. 
**I wanted to talk to you a little more about your—your 
niece, if you don’t object. Was your remark as you gave 
the bride away the sole cause of quarrel between you 
and your niece’s husband?” 

** Land, no!” replied Judge Babbington, genially, and at 
the same time helping himself not only to his own por- 
tion, but to the hot waffle his guest had refused. “ When 
he came to ask me for Sarah the row began right there. I 
suppose I wasn't cordial. I didn’t feel, so to say, entranced, 
and he got huffy, and, says he, ‘I was warned, sir, that I 
might find you brusque, but really— And says 1: * You 
were warned, eh? And who warned you? You mustn't 
believe everything you ear. A man told me yesterday 
you were a ‘‘ puddin’ bead,” but did I believe it?” He 
seemed to take it I did, and he got hot, and said I'd in- 
sulted him. No, sir, the row began from the first, but 
that remark of mine at the chancel was a kind of finisher. 
The man actually wouldn't let his wife come back here to 
the house to the reception I had ready for them! They 
drove right away from the church to the train, and that’s 
the last I’ve seen of Sarah Manter—that was—in these 
five years. After he played me that low trick about the 
wedding reception—I’m particular about my parties, and 
it’s the only one I ever gave that was a dead failure—I 
wrote to him, and told him so long as Sarah lived she 
could come home and find her home waiting here, but so 
long as he lived he was never to cross the sill of my door 
—he or any of his flesh and blood. Never! I did hear 
they never had any children, so there’s none of his flesh 
left to cross. That's a providence.” 

Mr. Pengrave was looking reflectively up at the ceiling. 

** But Sarah tells me, or I certainly thought I so under- 
stood her to say, that when hard times came to them you 
repeatedly sent her money, and she'd always written to 
thank you, but never got any reply.” 

““You—you must have entirely misunderstood her,” 
said Judge Babbington, hastily. Then he looked up sud- 
denly and suspiciously into Mr. Pengrave’s face. “ What's 
that you say? ‘Sarah éells you? Where ‘ve you seen 
her?” 

‘In the boarding-house at the corner of this street,” 
snid Mr. Pengrave, calmly, but as if he bad planned for 
this moment. ‘* Her husband—you couldn’t have been 
altogether wrong about him—has left her without a cent 
in the world, beyond « few dollars in cash, and—” 


“Why in the world didn’t you tell me all that when you 
first came?” cried Judge Babbington, struggling to his 
feet. ‘‘Sarah Manter in this town! In want! At the 
corner, and didn’t come right here to me! Why didn’t 
you bring her? Where's my hat?” 

‘‘Just wait one moment,” urged Mr. Pengrave, rising 
also and holding outa detaining hand. “ Sarah couldn't 
come here, and I couldn’t bring her, because we had to get 
your permission first. She isn’t alone.” 

Judge Babbington sank slowly back in his chair, his 
face changing. 

“Do you—do you mean she’s married again already?” 

“No, no. Her husband died only six months ago; but 
his child, which is about one month old, is here with 
Sarah. I promised her I would come to-night and break 
all this news to you. It being Christmas eve, the chil- 
dren's season, onl Gn season for forgiveness,made us both 
feel a little hopeful that you might relent about this little 
child. It—it seems a nice child.” 

‘*Nice child!” roared Judge Babbington, shaking in 
his chair in a spasm of anger and disappointed disgust. 
**Nice! What's that got to do with it? What's Christ- 
mas got todo with it? It’s his child, isn’t it? Didn't I 
make a vow, and put it in black and white to him, that 
he and his blood should never darken my doors? Just 
like him! Died without any child, and then has to have 
one, after all. Just like him!” 

“It’s so very tiny,” urged Mr. Pengrave. 
darken your door very much.” 

“And you a clergyman!” accused Judge Babbington, 
with angry scorn, *‘and trying to pretend little or big 
makes any difference. A vow’'s a vow, ain’t it? Now 
I'll tell you, once for all, what I'll do. If Sarah will 
farm that child of his out somewhere and come here to 
live, I'll give her all the money she can possibly need for 
the child, and she can go to see it every day, and three 
times a day, if she wants to; but she can’t ever—no, not 
one time—bring it here!” 

**Oh!” cried Mr. Pengrave, rising, with an indignation 
which he seemed unable to restrain. ‘* Part mother and 
child!” 

Judge Babbington rose also, his face scarlet and his lips 
set tight. ‘* Yes, sir! Beck Ann’s nose ain't to be put out 
of joint, not if this court knows itself.” 

Mr. Pengrave had opened his lips to retort, and, judging 
by his face and bearing, the words would have been no 
less warm than were his host’s; but.asif at a word sudden- 
ly spoken in his ear,his lips had closed again, and he stood 
staring silently at Judge Babbington’s inflamed counte- 
nance. A moment later he turned and sat down again 
deliberately in his chair, and then, to Judge Babbington’s 
amazement and discomfiture, his rector suddenly began to 
langh aloud in spite of a manifest effort at self-control. 
When Mr. Pengrave did finally control himself, it was 
with a fairly abject apology, and the gravity of his fea- 
tures bespoke his repentance. 

“I will give your message to Sarah,” said Mr. Pen- 
grave, gravely. ‘*And I will give it, Judge, just as you 
Are it to me, with no modifications and no palliations.” 

e paused a few moments, as if to further collect himself, 
and then added, boldly, though with hesitation: ‘‘ Are you 
willing to ask Sarah—and me, perhaps—to eat Christmas 
breakfast with you to-morrow morning, Judge? It might 
make your meeting with her easier for you both and more 
informal, if I were here; but do as you please.” 

** There'll be corn cakes and horey for breakfast to-mor- 
row. You can tell Sarah so if you like,” said the Judge, 
reluctantly. 

Before the pavement was cleared on this Christmas morn- 
ing two figures might have been seen, one in widow's 
mourning and the other in the mourning garb common to 
the clergy, beating a pathway through the unswept snow 
to the steps outside Judge Babbington’s door. With her 
pale and pretty young face framed in her widow’s weeds, 
Sarah was a sight pitiful enough to melt a heart harder 
than Judge Babbington’s, Mr. Pengrave thought, and as 
they waited he tried, but with little success, to communi- 
cate his oe to his companion. 

‘No, I don’t think he will relent—I don’t think so at 
all,” Sarah was saying, ee | “I can’t—you don’t 
yourself advise me to do it, and I wouldn't if you did— 
‘farm’ my baby out, and yet I know uncle can't give up 
his will when he once gets it set on anything, antl know 
it's set about not ever seeing my baby. He'll want me— 
I really believe he'll. want the baby too, deep down in the 
bottom of his heart—but he'll never say so. He’s so tender- 
hearted, he'll be so sorry for me the moment he sees me, 
but he won’t know how to give way. And what's to be- 
come of baby and me I don’t know—I can't imagine.” 

Mr. Pengrave could only strive again to reassure Sarah. 

** Now I don’t feel as you do atall. Why, do you know, 
I really feel so confident, it occurs to me to ask you what 
we shall do if your uncle, relenting suddenly in the joy of 
meeting, demands to see the baby. I could run back quick- 
ly to the boarding-house and get it before the Judge had 
time to harden again, but do you think your landlady 
would give the child up to me?” 

“I hope not, indeed!” exclaimed the young mother, 
anxiously. “If she’d give it to you she'd give it to any- 


** Tt couldn't 


body. She promised me solemnly to take the best care of 
it, and not to let any one else have it. 
suggest such a thing?” 

I didn’t mean to frighten you,” urged Mr. Pengrave, 
soothingly. 


What makes you 


“I didn’t think myself she would give up 
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the child. Suppose you take this card and pencil and 
write an order to her to give me the babe if I do call for 
it, and then we’ll be ready for whatever may happen.” 

It seemed to Mr. Pengrave that Sarah’s laugh made her 
look more like herself than sbe had since her return to 
her native home. 

**You were always so absurdly hopeful!” she eaid, as 
she wrote on the card and gave it back to Mr. Pengrave. 

‘You haven't changed at all.” And here she broke off, 
and they both grew silent and uncomfortably flushed ; for 
Mr. Pengrave’s unfounded hopes in the past, and the 
question of his changing or not changing, were not sub- 
jects which Sarah had meant to open. It was at this mo- 
ment that Liza opportunely opened the door. 

‘“* Master’s there in the dining-room,” she said, briefly, 
hurrying back to the breakfast she had for the moment 
deserted. Mr. Pengrave at once directed Sarah’s faltering 
feet towards the door of the dining-room, opening the door 
himself, and looking hastily around the room. Ata glance 
he saw the figure of Judge Babbington turning a 
towards them from the window by which he was stand- 
ing. With more of policy 
than of civility Mr. Pen- 
grave set his hand firmly at 
the back of Sarah’s waist, 
and with a vigorous impetus 
changed her irresolute steps 
to an impetuous rush tow- 
ards her uncle. Then having 
done his best in this direc- 
tion, the peace-maker hur- 
ried out into the hall again, 
closing the door behind 
him. 

It was some time before 
Mr. Pengrave returned to 
the dining-room, and when 
he did reappear there Sarah 
was sitting at the head of 
the breakfast table opposite 
her uncle. Her widow's 
bonnet and long veil were 
laid aside, her pretty 
head was bare, and her 
white hands were busy 
pouring the coffee, as she 
had so often served it there 
before her marriage. On 
the faces of both uncle and 
niece were the frankest 
signs of recent weeping, and 
now and thea one or the 
other was wiping away the 
aftermath of an occasional 
war 

‘Didn't wait for you, 
you see,” said Judge Bab 
bington, huskily. ‘* Never 
wait for anybody after the 
hour strikes. Sit right down 
and have some fruit. Sarah, 
give him his coffee. Why, 
man, where’ve you been? 
You're blowin’ like a por- 
poise. You look as if you 
had been in a half-mile heat 
on a midsummer day.” 

Mr. Pengrave took his 
place at the table, vouch- 
sufing no explanation, and 
beyond the fact that he took 
out his handkerchief and 
mopped his streaming brow 
he took no notice whatever 
of Judge Babbington’s per- 
sonal remark. 

** Well,” he said, pleasant 
ly, looking from niece to 
uncle, ‘I suppose, from the 
looks of things, that you 
two have settled it all. I 
don’t know what Beck Ann 
will say to another baby 
coming into the house, but 
I suppose she'll have to 
stand it.” 

Sarah sat staring over the 
coffee-pot at Mr. Pengrave, 
her eyes wide and her lips 
parting in her amazement. 
Was her ally losing his 
senses? Judge Babbing- 
ton’s brow grew as black 
is night 

“That subject has not 
been once mentioned by my 
niece or me,” he rumbled like distant thunder. ‘‘ What 
I say I mean when I say it and forever after. Sarah, I 
hope you nourish no false hopes.” 

** What's that?” interrupted Mr. Pengrave, lifting his 
head and laying down his knife and fork. ‘* Hark! Don’t 
you hear something?” 

There was no doubt whatever that there was something 
to hear. Echoing through the empty house, down the 
hallways and stairways, was coming the sound of a rising 
complaint, growing every moment louder. The three at 
the table rose at the same moment and stood looking at 
each other. There was no misdoubting what the sound 
was. It was the unmistakable and piercing wail of an 
infant. Mr. Pengrave spoke first, turning to Judge Bab- 
bington. 

‘**Beck Ann!” he said, as if the solution had just occurred 
to him. ** Why don’t you bring her right down here, 
Judge, and let her lie on the end of the sofa there by the 
fire while we finish breakfast? I guess she’s tired of that 
sofa upstairs. She won’t disturb me if she does cry a 
little, and Sarah won't care, I’m sure.” 
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Sarah stood looking uncertainly from the door to her 
unclé. She moved now as if to go to the door. 

‘*I—I am almost sure—” she began, but Mr. Pengrave 
interrupted her. 

“You didn’t know the Judge had adopted a baby since 
you left, did you? How can you have the heart to let the 
poor child scream like that, Judge? If you won't go for 
her, I'll get her myself.” 

He sprang to the door, and they could hear him leaping 
up the stairs three steps at atime. Sarah turned to her 
uncle piteously. 

‘‘Uncle! Have you really adopted a child? Adopted 
a strange baby, and won't even look at mine?” She broke 
off, ber voice too tremulous to speak further. 

Judge Babbington stood looking at her in silence, keen- 
ly and suspiciously. She glanced up at him again, and 
again tried to speak. 

‘“*It makes it harder—” was all she could say as she 
turned aside. 

Judge Babbington’s eyes fell; he sat down in his chair, 
suddenly swallowing something hard in his throat. He 


**Wha! wha! wha!” commented Beck Ann; and sud 
denly, like an echo to the cry, came an all-possessing and 
uncontrollable shout of laughter from Judge Babbington 
He had to hold the pink frock and white cap close to him 
or drop Beck Ann from his arms, shaken as he was from 
head to foot by this laughter. The rector returned to 
his chair at the table, and calmly began again on corn 
cakes and honey, as if the feast had never been interrupt- 
ed. “ You'd better follow my example, Sarah,” he said. 
**When the Judge once gets his Beck Ann in his arms 
there’s no counting on him.” 

But Sarah was still standing, looking with eagle eyes at 
the squirming bundle on the Judge’s knees. 

“It is— It surely is— It can’t be— Yes; I knew it 
was my—” 

The Judge himself interrupted her, lifting an imperious 
hand that held Sarah back and silenced her at the same 
time. With the other hand he was soothingly shaking 
Beck Ann. Nodding his head and pursing his lips, he sat 
there looking alsently into space over the child’s head and 
rocking the baby to and froon his knees. More than once 
Sarah would have spoken, 
but each time Mr. Pen- 
grave’s warning finger was 








YOU CALL THIS CHILD OF MINE ‘BECK ANN’ ....?”" 


tried to cough, but choked instead, and his loose lips and 
fat cheeks were trembling. At that moment Mr. Pen 
grave appeared in the doorway. He was walking un- 
steadily and slowly, and as if he were carrying a tray 
overfull of fine china. Across his arms lay Beck Ann’s 
familiar pink print frock, but it was buttoned up in front 
instead of at the back, and the buttons did not match 
their button-holes. Aguinst his breast was pressed Beck 
Ann’s frilled cap, likewise tied askew, and the gay afghan 
trailed along the floor. 

‘Here, Judge,” suid the panting rector. ‘“‘ Take your 
baby before I drop it! I never carried one so far before 
in my life.” 

With a sigh of relief he bent forward and dropped his 
bundle across the Judge’s broad kuees, where, with a me- 
chanical motion, the Judge caught and steadied it, while 
over the wide frill of the cap and over the spreading pink 
frock the two men looked each straight into the eyes of 
the other. The Judge’s eyes were furious and fierce; Mr. 
Pengrave’s eyes were as innocent as the eyes of the baby 
lying between them. 


too quick for her. Finally 
Judge Babbington spoke, 
addressing himself solely to 
Sarah, as if supremely un- 
conscious of Mr. Pengrave’s 
presence. 

“*Sarah,” he said, as sol- 
emnly, it seemed, as if he 
believed himself again on 
the bench and charging a 
jury —‘‘Sarah, I have a 
question to ask you. An- 
swer me faithfully and with 
due consideration. Could 
you find it in your heart to 
adopt my child here as your 
own? Could you love, 
honor, and cherish it, and, 
forsaking all other children, 
cleave only unto it so long 
as you both shall live—or 
one or the other of you 
marry?” 

** Say, ‘I will,’” prompted 
Mr. Pengrave from the side 
of the table, and in his voice 
there was such a_ stern 
ministerial command that 
the bewildered Sarah falter 
ed obediently ‘* 4 will. Oh, 
what do you two mean?” 
She turned away with a 
hurried step to the window, 
and looking out eagerly 
upon the pavement, saw 
there exactly what she ex 
pected to see. Where the 
print of two trails had been 
in the snow—her footprints 
and the rector’s—there was 
now another trail added, 
large, manly footprints lead- 
ing straight to the boarding 
house on the corner and 
back again. Judge Bab- 
bington, as one who has 
waited patiently, addressed 
Sarah at once as she again 
faced the room 

**Sarah,” he said, as sol 
emnly as before, ** will you 
call this child of mine ‘ Beck 
Ann,’ or,as a common name, 
‘Beck’ or ‘ Ann,’ whichever 
you please; but will you 
promise never, never to call 
it by any other name than 
ove of these?” 

‘**Is it a girl?” asked Mr 
Pengrave of Sarab, with a 
sharp anxiety in his whis 
per. Sarah was now trem 
bling from head to foot. 
She could only nod her as 
sent. 

‘*Has it been baptized 
yet?” A negative nod from 
Sarah. 

“Then say ‘I will call it 
Beck Ann.’” Some sound 
came from poor Sarah that 
might have meant anything, 
but which seemed to satisfy Judge Babbington, for he 
rose, baby and all. 

‘*Then know all present that I, Judge Babbington, be 
ing of sound mind and body, but certain of death and un- 
certain of the time thereof, do hereby give and bequeath 
to my niece Sarah this child of mine to be as her own 
child, with the understanding that she and the child both 
live here in my house, and that she shall treat the child 
kindly, and in all respects as if it were her own!” He 
held out the infant towards Sarah with an air as if for- 
mally tendering a gift. 

*‘Give me the child!” cried the overwrought Sarah, 
springing forward and clasping the pink frock and frilled 
bonnet to her bosom. 

‘* Well, ain't that just what I’ve been doing as hard as 
I could do it?” asked Judge Babbington in a tone of hurt 
meaning. He turned back again to his rector, and with 
much meaning in the gesture held out his band, which 
Mr. Pengrave grasped in both of his and shook warmly 

‘*Merry Christmas, rector!” said Judge Babbington, 
dryly. ‘‘ But don’t you ever do it again, sir.” 
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HE chafing-dish is not a creature of society born 

in our time. It is historical. It belongs to the 

tale of the civilization of the world. Whatever 

las been its origin, it is always to be found fol 

lowing in the wake of peace and prosperity. It 
proclaims the return of a people to the graceful amenities 
of highly civilized life. Its presence is quite significant 
of a vation's progress and success 





en 


| T began its recorded career more than two thousand 
years ago, in the hands of the wealihy, luxury-loving 
Greeks and Romans. It was esteemed an important fac 
tor in their great feasts, and a possession no truly fashion 
able family could do without. Wealth was counted by 
the number of those dishes owned. Sylla had some 
which weighed two hundred marks, a slave of the Em 
peror Claudius one weighing one thousand marks, and 
the great tragic actor Alsopus regaled himself after the 
play with larks’ tongues cooked in a ‘' chafer” worth one 
thousand sestertii. With the fall of Rome chafing-dishes 
disappeared for a time, and we hear of them only now 
and then until, in 1720, they arrived in America. 


4 


ICERO referred to them; Seneca 

spoke of them; Bacon wrote of 
them; Louis Fifteenth played at cook 
ing with them; and over them two 
most remarkable women, Madame de 
Sta#l and Madame Récamier, made 
witty and historic speeches. They 
made their first appearance in this 
country as a part of the “ truly elegant 
outfit” of a bride whose rich father 
imported from England six small brags 
chafing-dishes at four shillings apiece 
It was during the first period of pros 
perity enjoyed by the early colonists 
rhe gentle arts were reappearing 
Hospitality was at its height War 
ind financial stringency soon followed, 
ind in the stress the chafing-dish was 
aguin pushed out of sight We are 
now Wilnessing its renaissance, not its 
birth 


ISS NINETEENTH CENTURY 


is beginning to learn what her an 
cestress of Eden must have known 
Eve gave a dinner to the Angel in the 
Garden. The veat-hauded Phillis is 
said to be the one lady in literature 
and in life whom all men wish espe 
cially to know. Phillis with the cha 
fing-dish suggests possibilities. A man 
may firmly believe in his heart that 
he knows how to cook with that dish 
better than Phillis, but the delight of 
beholding her “dressing messes” is 
nique 


e 


lie charm of the chafing-dish is sub 

tk Women endowed with the in 
describable quality of charm are said 
to be the supreme development of a 
pei fected race. This quality is chiefly 
shown in the atmosphere they create 
Men, and women too, come into their 
presence to be helped, stimulated, 
soothed, or flattered. The presence of 
the chafing-dish makes itself felt in like 
manner. It may be said to be the su 
preme development of refinement in 
cookery, and its charm also lies in the 
atmosphere it creates lt invites dos 
pitality, it bespeaks unconventionality, 
it simmers of good cheer 


LL the world knows that informal 

gatherings are the most enjoyable. Too stringent 
adherence to conventionality kills individuality. It may 
be a great comfort to a person to know just how to feel 
aud what to say in every contingency, but when a person 
has reached this stage of propriety the zest is apt to be 
taken out of life 

e*. 


EFORE the convenience of it, the chafing-dish is val- 

ued for the fun of it. In its genial atmosphere the 
eut and dried standards of conduct may be laid aside. In 
its invitation to informality are possibilities for inspiring 
conversation, for the sort of flexibility or adaptability 
which mukes agreeable society. There is the possibility 
that Phillis may show herself to be an angel and a French 
cook rolled into one. She may listen with a show of 
intelligence, which is a great accomplishment, with her 
mind entirely absorbed with the cheese in the dish. The 
possibilities of the chating-dish for enjoyment are great. 
Cooking, like happiness, is made up of very little things. 
The American girl is bright, intelligent, self-reliant, witty, 
and charming so far as she goes. She has not yet learned 
the necessity of detail. She fancies, because she can play 
and dance better than the maid, that she can cook with- 
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you can dowith <&¥ 
hafing Dish a 


out study. After repeated failure she learns there is a 
right way to use the chafing-dish, and proceeds according- 
ly. One of the American girl's greatest gifts is her adap- 
tability. 


HERE are few hard and fast rules laid down for cha- 

fing-lish cookery, because so much of it necessarily 
depends upon judgment, although accuracy in detail there 
must always be. Certain points of degree of heat, when to 
use the hot-water pan, and familiarity with the appearance 
of various dishes when cooking, are essentials. The major- 
ity of receipts for the chafing-dish are made up of sauces, 
and the making of sauces is an art. Its first principle is 
accuracy in measuring, its second attention to detail. 
Measuring is always necessary. The butter should be 
made in balls each weighing an ounce, the milk and 
cream and stock measured by the cup, the eggs broken 
in a bowl, the main ingredients properly prepared, and 
the seasonings at hand. These are seemingly little things, 
but they mean much in the possibilities of results. The 
lamp should be filled, hot water ready in the under pan, 
the necessary utensils laid out, and the first requisites of 
success arg conquered. 





HE woman who has achieved the knack of dainty little 
suppers has also won renown. The affections of her 
friends will go with her to a green oki age. At her house 
the whist club longs to meet; to her little feasts there are 
always those who long to go. She has learned that quality, 
not quantity, is the measure of the dish as well as of the 
man; that men like sausage better than éclairs; that one 
dish, delicious, steaming hot, is better than a dozen cold. 
She is usually a woman of tact, she is undoubtedly the 
woman of charm. She is mistress of all the seductions 
of the chafing-dish, and never attempts the impossible. 
When she invites men she will give them highly seasoued 
food, Roquefort rather than Neufchatel cheese, toast and 
anciicvy paste, and put mustard in the rarebit. When she 
cooks for women she will do nothing of the sort. She 
knows the possibilities of the chafing-dish as a Thing. 
She knows that it should be the central figure of its 
peculiar meal, not an adjunct, and plaus her menu ac- 
cordingly. ‘‘At the chafing-dish supper, all other parts 
should be subordinated to the title réle.” When oysters 
are cooked, cold meats, aspics, and salads may be served. 
Dishes & la Newburg are sufficiently hearty to require lit. 
tle besides. Eggs may have potatoes served with them. 
Welsh rarebit usually gives a monologue, with the sub 





dued accompaniment of ale or beer. Dainty sandwiches 
are always acceptable; salads and some sweets, caviare, 
anchovies, sardines, cheese, olives—in fact, nearly all rel- 
ishes are the proper accessories to the chafivg-dish meal. 


@a. 


TH chafing-dish is especially the friend of the oyster. 
Perhaps no other thing suffers so often from being over- 
cooked or served cold, and a half-cold oyster is not pleasant 
eating. Panned oysters are never so good as when cooked 
in a blazer and not allowed to stand. Melt three table- 
spoonfuls of butter in the blazer, which means the upper 
pan used without the bath, and when hot add two dozen 
oysters thoroughly drained. As soon as their edges begin 
to curl, add one-half of a cupful of scalded cream; season 
to taste, and serve when steaming hot. 


Oyster Crabs a la Newburg.—Melt one tablespoonful of 
butter in the blazer; add one of flour, and stir until it is 
very smooth and well cooked, but not brown. Put the 
blazer in the hot-water pan. Add one cupful of cream 
to the butter and flour, and when it be- 
gins to thicken add one pint of oyster 
crabs. Season with salt and pepper,and 
when well heated add the yolk of one 
egg beaten with a little cream, one 
tablespoonful of chopped parsely, and 
two or three drops of lemon juice. Mix 
well; add one-fourth of a cupful of 
sherry, and serve at once. Care should 
be taken, in stirring, to have the sauce 
smooth and not let it curdle. 


SA. 


ELSH RAREBIT, thou king of 

the chafing-dish, thou dish of 
dishes for the midnight reveller, thou 
provoker of wrath and tester of skill, 
what crimes have been committed in 
thy name! There are xs many receipts 
for rarebit as there are makes of bicy 
cles, and each man as firmly believes 
in the infallibility of his own. Waat 
ever the receipt, one should rigorously 
stick to the rule, but the success of the 
rarebit depends upon the skill and 
judgment of the maker. Rules there 
must be, directions there are, but no 
one has yet been able to tell how not 
to fail 

@n. 


UT one pound of fresh, soft Ameri 

can cheese in small pieces. Have 
ready one tablespoonful of butter, two 
thirds of a cup of beer, the yolk of one 
egg, and the seusonings. Melt the 
butter in the blazer; add one teaspoon 
ful of paprika and half the beer. Mix 
until smooth and hot. Put the blazer 
in the hot-water pan, and add the 
cheese to the ‘utter and paprika 
Stir the cheese continuously while it is 
melting, adding the remainder of the 
beer us necessary. Stir slowly, but 
incessantly, and watch the cheese care- 
fully; when melted, add the yolk of 
the egg beaten. Add mustard, 
Worcestershire sauce, salt, and pep- 
per to taste, and serve on toast or 
crackers. The proportions of season- 
ings vary with people’s tastes, a salt- 
3poonful of mustard and a teaspoonful 
of Worcestershire sauce being quite 
safe amounts for the above proportions. 
The rarebit is done when it has reach- 
ed a thick creamy consistency, and will 
suffer from oever-cooking as much as 
from too little ‘Fhe amount of liquid 
must vary with the kind of cheese and 
beer used; the beer should be added un 
til the rarebit is the right consistency. 


THE MAGIC CHAFING-DISH 


I HAVE a magic chating-dish 
I call it *‘ Presto-change ”! 
"Twill cook me anything I wish, 
And puts to blush the range. 


My dish transforms plain lobster-stew 
To “a la Newburg” richness, 
Although I can’t explain to you 
The whyness or the whichness. 


Mud-turtle cooked my dish within, 
‘Mid commonplace ingredients, 
At my behest turns terrapin 
In dutiful obedience. 


And when with mustard, cheese, and beer 
I conjure, play, and juggle, 
Grim Indigestion doth appear 
Emerging from the struggle 
WALKER AKEN 
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HERE must doubtless be much to gladden the 

spirit of progressive women in getting out of the 

rut of convention, and going their own gait in 

their own way. Miss Elizabeth Marbury found- 

ed, and still conducts, an important and lucrative 
business in a field in which, as a woman, she is unique 
She represents American and foreign dramatists, and is 
the sole representative of the Société des Auteurs et Com 
positeurs Dramatiques de France in the United States 
ind Great Britain and her colonies 


en. 
F‘ )R several years,” said Miss Marbury, speaking of her 
work I was private secretary and business agent 


for Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett, and as such looked 
ifter her entire interests connected with ‘ Little 
Lord Fauntleroy’ as aplay. That, of course, 
gave me the necessary experience, so that when 
Little Lord Fauntleroy " was no longer before 
the public, it occurred to me that I might de 
velop a business by doing for other authors 
he services I had rendered her Of course I 
realized that my efforts would be more appre 
ciated by authors living at a distance than by 
those who were on the spot I had learned 
that it was customary for French dramatists 
to sell their plays in this country for cash, sim 
ply because there were no agents to whom they 
could trust their interests. Seeing an oppor 
unity in that direction, I at once set out for 
Paris, and it was there, in 1889, that I made the 
sequaintance of Victorien Sardou I succeed 
od interesting him in my scheme of estab- 
ishing in America an agency where the rights 
of French dramatists would be amply protect 
ed, and where royalties on gross receipts would 


be collected asin France. Through the efforts 
of M Sardou the leading playwrights of France 
were converted to my point of view, and I was 


officially appointed agent of the Société des 
Auteurs et Compositeurs Dramatiques de 
France in the United States and Paris. While 
my plan was under consideration in the French 
capital | went to London, and managed to se- 
cure the right of representing many of the 
leading English playwrights, including Mr 
Rose, Mr. Grundy, Mr. Chambers, Mr. Carton, 
and Mr. Parker 


en. 


M* work for the French society in this coun 
try and Canada was so satisfactory that, 
a short while after the opening of my branch 
office in London—this I was compelled to do 
owing to the rapid increase of my business in 
terests in that city—they approached me for 
the purpose of securing me as a representa 
tive of their interests there. So long as I had 
my offices in London and found it necessary to 
employ a representative, I agreed to make the 
ittempt, and was chosen to represent the soci 
ety in Great Britain and her colonies. Thus I 
became the only representative of the French 
dramatists in every English-speaking country 
of the world, for no French play can be acted 
unless the author first becomes a tnember of the Société des 
Auteurs et Compositeurs Dramatiques de France. My 
work in Berlin began a year or two later. I opened of 
fices and empleyed a staff of assistants. The result was 
very satisfactory, and I received the hearty endorsement 
and assistance of Sudermann and his associates. Quite 
recently | was called upon to become the representative 
of the Hungarian Authors’ Society, at the head of which 
is Maurice Jokai en. 

HEN a play wright has a play—sometimes after it is 

finished, but oftenest, where the writer's reputation 


has been made, when the play is only mapped out or begun 

he writes me and gives full particulars. As it is my 
business to keep in touch with managers and their needs, 
I approach « manager who I think is most likely to con- 
sider such a work. If the manager and | come to terms 
—that is, if his offer is what I consider the play and 
the author deserve—after conmmunicating with the latter 
and gaining his approval, I draw up a contract between 
the manager and the playwright. he play is delivered, 
I collect all moneys according to the contract, attend the 
rehearsals, and verify the box-office receipts. 


SA. 
“IT has been said that I do not favor American play- 
wrights; that I do not take even a patriotic interest 





in helping to make popular the works of my own country 
men and countrywomen. It is of course quite untrue; 
but T must say that my greatest successes have, in the ma- 
jority of cases, been the works of foreign playwrights. It 
is, however, owing to the fact that there are so few good 
ylaywrights in this country. My work consists very 
opty in bringing the plays to the proper managers. It 
is like the work of a grocer’s clerk who supplies the de- 
mands of his customers. When they demand tea he does 
not give them coffee, nor does he give them sugar for salt. 
I cannot force a manager or a star to think favorably of 
a tragedy when he wishes a comedy. 











“HE successful playwrights of America are at present 
very few, and although there are many plays submit 
ted to me from them, I seldom find one which I can 
recommend. The public knows how seldom I have dis- 
covered a success. If, however, in reading the work 
of a beginner I find any material which | think can 
be made available, provided certain changes are made, 
I send the play back to the author with a lengthy letter 
of advice as to the alterations necessary. Sometimes my 
suggestions are followed intelligently, and the play comes 
back a second time. When such is the case I try con- 
scientiously to find a market for it among the various 
managers and stars, but Iam sorry to say Lam not always 
successful, and my reputation for patriotism is in no way 
improved when such a play is the work of an American. 
SA. 
“THE dramatization of successful novels, 
which has been so popular now for about 
five years, will, in my opinion, continue about 
three years longer. Then, I believe, the pub- 
lic taste will change, and there will be a demand 
for some other style of play. I am credited, 
I believe, with being largely responsible for the 
dramatization of the popular novel, possibly 
because I handled * Little Lord Fauntleroy ’ so 
successfully. But the public, I am sure, has 
no idea how difficult it was for me to finda 
manager who would even consider it as a play. 
Even after its success had been proved, it was 
several years before I could prevail on the 
managers to try another dramatization. They 
insisted that it was an exception, and were not 
willing to take the risk of a second play of the 
kind. Not until ‘The Little Minister,’ ‘ Under 
the Red Robe,’ ‘ The Christian,’ ete., had proved 
so popular was my judgment on that point 
looked upon as unbiassed. Now I have several 
novels which are being dramatized to order for 
managers. None of thie work, however, is be- 
ing done by the authors, for, in my opinion, it 
is seldom that they have sufficient technical ex- 
perience to dramutize their own books. I, as 
a rule, select the dramatist, and of course see 
to it that his work is satisfactory. 


% ANY of the novels now being dramatized 
are by American writers, and I have 
great faith in their success. Of course the re- 
sult may be disappointing, for even the most 
experienced managers are at times mistaken as 
to the way a play will be received by the pub 
lic. The taste of theatre-going people is fickle 
at best, and although I try to keep my finger 
on the theatrical pulse, as it were, I cannot 
claim to be infallible. There is no particular 
rule for selecting a novel for dramatization. 
If the story has proved a success as a book 
and has dramatic situations, then of course it 
is always worth consideration. Then, how- 
ever, come numerous other points, first of 
which, quite naturally, are the demands of the 
public. Then, although it may be highly dra 
matic, it is not always adaptable for many rea- 
sons quite obvious to an experienced manager or actor. 
Yet another difficult point to be considered is the suitabil 
ity of the actor or actress who is to take the leading part, 
and breathe into it, as it were, the breath of life. All of 
these points and many others are to be considered before 
the dramatization of a novel is decided upon. In my opin- 
ion such a dramatization acts both ways. The popularity 
of the book is a benefit to the play, and certainly the play 
sells many books. I cannot see how it is possible for the 
dramatization of a novel to in any way injure the sale 
of the book. But I believe the public taste is changing, 
and there will be little demand for dramatized novels.” 
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N the matter of getting up enter- 
tainments a point worth remem- 
bering is, when buman ingenuity 
seemso have exhausted itself, as 
is often the case, in an effort after 
novelty, the safest plan is usual- 
ly a return to the old. Customs 
consecrated by time and tradi- 
tion have at least one merit al- 
ways—eternal fitness. This 
was the conclusion reached by 
a clever hostess in trying to de- 
vise a Christmas entertainment 
which would favor the proper 
spirit of genuine amusement and 
unrestrained mirth among & 
party of people to whom the usu- 
al list of popular entertainments 
was a pretty well known story. 
For inspiration she went back to 
the days of merry old England, 
when Christmas was the great 
festival of the year, and was 
celebrated with a pomp and 
reckless magnificence equalled 
in modern times oniy by the 
carnival of the Latin peoples. 
To attempt to follow out this 

idea of an old English Christmas exactly, even in the 

single matter of costumes, would be impracticable, and 
might result in a stiff and conventional show. But asa 
field for suggestions it is both rich and adaptable. Most 
of our Christmas customs of to-day can be traced back to 
that time, but in their descent to us much of their peculiar 
meaning and charm has been lost. The idea of our host- 
ess was to revive these in their entirety, and adhering to 
the old-time traditions and conventions, to adapt them 
to modern exigencies and to her own fancy. For instance, 
the two leading features were always the play—or mask, 
as it was called—and dancing. It would be as plainly ab 
surd to attem pt to give off-hand a play, or even tableaux, 
adapted to that period as it would be to execute the 
dances. But the idea may easily be followed. 
@n. 

HE plan is to have the guests represent, by tableaux, 

posters, or familiar scenes, from the modern popular 
plays. In making her selection the hostess must be care- 
ful to choose only those plays which are very generally 
known, and in which there are striking scenes that require 
only two or three characters. It is usually safe to select 
plays founded upon popular novels, as these will gener 
ally appeal. Care must also be had in assigning the char 
acters suitably. With the invitation is enclosed a card 
with the name of the character which the particular guest 
is to represent, and each card is numbered, those char 
acters which are to appear in the same scene bearing the 
same number, to avoid confusion. The tableaux will be 
given in the order of the numbers. The invitations may 
request the ‘* pleasure of Miss Brown's presence to assist 
in the mask, and otherwise, at the reverence of the high 
feast of Yule.” The question as to whether or not the 
guests shall wear masks must be decided by the hostess. 























“THE CHRISTIAN.” 
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HE guests should be seated when they arrive, and the 

first tableau be given promptly at the appointed hour. 
Then the others must follow in quick succession, as only 
a few seconds are required to arrange the stage setting. 
Sliding-doors or portiéres will serve as curtains. There 
should be an efficient stage-manager, who, as he will not 
represent a character in the play, may be costumed as the 
Lord or Abbot of Misrule in the old days. This will in- 
clude a robe of white 
cheese- cloth with a 
deep border of gold pa- 


words, according to the occasion. Then it is passed around 
to each guest, who drinks from the cup, and may, but is 
not required to, make a short reply. The genuine old Eng 
lish wassail, or ‘‘ lamb’s wool,” as it was calléd, was, to our 
modern ideas, a marvellous concoction. It was made of 
ale, sugar, nutmeg, and roasted apples. 

The half-hour following these ceremonies should be de- 
voted to story-telling and games. Juggling, sleight-of 





per and belt of the same, 
and a cap of red feath- 
ers. He is a personage 
of grave importance, as 
the management of the 
whole evening is subject 
to his order. 
SA. 

fF Ace guest is sup- 

posed to come cos 
tumed as the character 
which he is to represent. 
The result is certain to 
be diverting Every- 
thing being left to the 
fancy of the individuals, 
the scenes will take un- 
expected turns, both in 
selection and in represen- 
tation, and are pretty 
sure to present every 
gradation, from the ludi 
crous to the strikingly 
true imitation. To add 
to the interest, each 
guest may be provided 
with paper ond pencil, 
and told to name each 
scene as be recognizes 
it, either by writing 
downa quotation from it, 
or by using an expression 
or description that will 
suggest it. These de 
scriptions should be lim 
ited to ten words. This 
will furnish an amusing 
game within a game. 
All papers, when finish- 














ed, must be handed, 

signed, to the judges, 

who decide upon the 

best. Then two or three 

of the best may be read aloud from the stage (or what 
replaces the stage) by the manager. This ends the mask, 
unless prizes are to be awarded. But the guests are sup- 
posed to continue to impersonate the characters during 
the evening. 


MONG the best and easiest plays to represent are 
‘The Little Minister,” ‘‘The Christian,” ‘‘ Becky 
Sharp,” ‘* The Prisoner of Zenda,” ‘‘ Cyrano de Bergerac,” 
“Under the Red Robe,” ‘A Lady of Quality,” ‘‘ Zaza,” 
“Carmen,” ‘‘Trilby,” and even the old standards, as 
“ Romeo and Juliet,” “ The Rivals,” “ Merchant of Venice” 
—anything that has been recently played by popular 
actors and is fairly familiar 
N=Ext the refreshments come; they are spread upon 
one or more tables in the dining-room, around which 
are grouped a number of small tables and chairs, and 
may be as simple or elaborate as desired. It is best to 
have all spread upon one large table decorated with some 
of the old symbols of Yule. Among these, the principal 
were the boar’s head (or some imitation of it), the pea 
cock,which may be suggested by a bunch of the feathers, 
and salmon, pre-eminently the Christmas fish. Game of 
any kind, oysters, and pastry, with Rhenish or Gascony 
wines, are strictly in keeping with the menu as followed 
in the old days. But either quail or some kind of poul- 
try, followed by ices, will be dainty and suitable. 
@a. 
F'TER supper all repair to the library, hall, or wher- 
ever the Yule fire is to burn. An old-fashioned log 
fireplace is a valuable accessory. If the night be Christ- 
mus eve the ceremony of lighting the Yule-log is of 
great importance. It should take place just at midnight 
A buge log is brought in and placed in the fireplace, 
which is ready for lighting. The room should be lit only 
by large candles, and a better effect is secured if only a 
few are burned at once, so as to give a weird half-light. 
The log is supposed to bring good luck. While all are 
grouped about the fireplace, some one selected for the 
purpose, or by drawing lois, lights the fire with what is 
supposed to be a piece of lust year’s log. 
HE wassail-bow] is now brought in. This is also a fea- 
ture of importance, as it is necessary if the Christmas 
toast is to be given in the good old fashion. The word 
wassail means “‘ here's to you.” The best vessel to use 
for this purpose is a large loving-cup, which is handed to 
the master of ceremonies, who gives the toast in his own 


“THE LITTLE MINISTER 


hand tricks, and fortune-telling are eminently in order 
On Christmas-eve night all of the evil spirits are in bond 
age, and only the good ones are allowed to roam, There 
fore any person favored by these may be given the power 
for one night of looking inio the future. An added effect 
of mystery is given if some old - time music is played, 
softly, out of the window, or where it comes as from a dis 
tance. Old negro melodies are peculiarly effective. 


@n. 
N the mean time the drawing-room has been cleared, 
and the evening ends in dancing 
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APTAIN URIAH WHITCOMB, he of many 
great voyages —six times had he been to the 
Antarctic, twelve times around the Horn, and 
many times to the islands of the West—sat in 
his home, face to face with a perplexity. Of 

this perplexity his son was the embodiment. 

Outside, the fog-horn was blowing at solemn intervals, 
and Eric, the son, looking out of the window, could see 
nothing but dead whiteness. A sheeted ghost might have 
moved through the mist and not have been noticed. In- 
deed, as the mist drifted with the wind, it seemed like 
the garments of the marchers in a mystic procession. 
Eric was counting thirty between each blast of the fog- 
horn, and his father's insistent monologue could not keep 
him from the oceupation 

* A man musician!” blustered Captain Whitcomb. ‘‘I'd 
as soon have a son of mine a man milliner! I'd as soon, 
sir, have him a barber!” The Captain was red in the face, 
and he reached his climax explosively. As Eric still occu- 
pied himself by counting the seconds between the warn- 
ings of that lugubrious horn, the Captain made the mis- 
take of continuing past his dramatic point. It takes a 
man of great talont to understand the proper placing of 
periods, ‘‘ What place,” he thundered, * has a man musi- 
cian in the social scheme? What do men of affairs think 
ofa fiddier? Gentlemen may hire musicians, sir, but they 
do not associate with them—not in this country.” Silence, 
save for the fog-horn Why don't you go to sea, man, 
and get your blood stirred up? At your age I had found 
out that the earth was round by personal investigation. 
Eric, don’t tell me I'm to have a fiddler for a son!” 

‘I don't seem to have any feeling for the sea, sir.” 

‘Feeling for it? No, nor any feeling for me, either, I 
take it, nor for anything a man ought to do. Have you 
no ambitions, sir?” 

Ambitions? You know I have! Ambitions to be 
known as a writer of symphonies and of masses. I'll 
never—" But he got no further; for the Captain, exas- 
perated beyond control, did something which he regretted 
ll his life long. He arose, teok the violin, and dashed it 
in pieces against the tiles of the mantel 

** Now go learn the millinery trade!” he cried, with pas- 
sion, and got himself out of the room 

Eric quivered like a man who enters his first battle; 
then, with an effort that left him almost unconscious, he 
forced himself to resume his seat. He made himself take 
note of the drifting mist; he compelled his mind to count 
ten, twenty, thirty, between the blasts of the horn. Fora 
long time he counted; then he arose, gathered the frag- 
ments of his instrument, and laid them on the library 
table. With them he placed a single line. 

‘| have taken your advice. I have gone to sea.” 

Then he quitted his father’s house and walked toward 
the wharves. A heavy, slimy smell came up to greet 
him, and a sullen roar from the breakers, which he could 
not see for the white obscurity. The sea was as a loath- 
some corpse to him in those pale cerements of mist and 
fog. Something or somebody slipped silently by him, 
and Eric shuddered 

**[ hate a Chinaman!” he said, aloud, between his teeth, 
almost hoping that the gliding thing would understand 
and turn and rend him. ‘I hate a Chinaman!” he shout- 
ed,in defiance. But the creature cared nothing for the 
boy's hates or likes, and slipped away into the blankness 
and was gone. There seemed to be nothing else to defy. 
The dismay of Eric’s soul found no way in which to vent 
itself. He faced with unutterable dismay the thought of 
the unknown paths of the world which he must now 
tread. The thought of walking these paths with com- 
mon men was terrible to him. He sickened with an over- 
powering timidity 

Somewhere down on the wharf a man cried out in pain: 

** Ai! Ai!” 

Eric shriecked with terror and disgust. 
swarming with Chinamen!” he cried. 
the rats!” 

He ran from the wharf to the beach, and stumbled 
against « skiff, and climbed into it and spent the night 
there. At dawn he arose, chilled and half dazed, and got 
his breakfast at an untidy little place where they scld 
black cove oysters and bad coffee. Then he returned to 
the wharves, and before noon was entered on the books of 
a freighter carrying wheat around the Horn. The crew 
was male up of Americans, Australians, Swedes, and 
Chinamen. The day dragged its length out, and Eric 
spent it consorting with the dock men and the sailors. 
He boarded strange vessels; heard, without turning from 
it, profanity and blasphemy. He let the Chinamen brush 
against him, and did not move. He saw a sailor taken away 
covered with small-pox sores, and he stood close as the 
litter passed him. He inhaled repulsive stenches. He let 
a man order him, with insulting oaths, away from a pile 
of bales, and made no retort. He desired, in brief, to be 
avenged by his miseries; he flattered his egotism by de- 
liberate martyrdom 

The Hallie Moore, with whose crew Eric was written, 
sailed at midnight, and as the hour approached he was 
tortured with a longing which proved to be irresistible. 
He fought against it almost flercely. But yieldiny, to it at 
length, he ran headlong through the streets to his home, 
found a ladder in the coal-shed, mounted on it to a win- 
dow of the second story, and let himself in. There was a 
little bed in the corner of the room, visible by the glow 
from the street lamp. Eric knelt beside it. 

“Ted! Ted!” he whispered. ‘It’s brother! Wake up, 


‘**The place is 
“It is alive with 
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Ted dear. Kiss brother. Here’s a boy! Come, be brave 
and open those sleepy eyes. There! that’s right. A 
strong hug and a long one, boy—boy! Oh, Ted! Ted!” 
Then the tears wet the golden locks of the child. 

Next morning, when the sun streamed in the dining- 
room, and Ted sat in princely fashion in his high chair, 
with his nurse at his back, and his father heaping sugar 
on his rice, he offered a contidence. 

“T fink it is a secret,” said he, ‘‘ but las’ night, all in 
de dark-dark, broffer Eric come to Ted and hugged him 
a bear hug and cried all over Ted’s hair.” 

“I think you must have been dreaming, Ted,” said the 
Captain, picking up his newspaper. ‘‘Sherry,” to the 
nurse, *‘ don’t let Ted have meat at night. It makes him 
dream.” 

**I don't give him meat at night, sir!” cried Sherry, in- 
dignantly. ‘‘ He has bread and milk at five and—” 

* All right, Sherry.” He turned the paper with much 
noise and began reading the editorials. But alone with 
his little son, after breakfast, he drew him to his knee and 
stroked his golden curls. 

“ Are you sure about brother Eric, Ted?” 

“Cross my heart sure. Poor broffer! I want my 
broffer, papa! Where is my broffer? Who hurted him? 
He cried so hard—some one mus’ ’a’ hurted him.” 

Captain Whitcomb put the boy down and hurried to 
the wharves. But it was too late. The Hallie Moore had 
weighed anchor nine hours before. 

@n. 

OW the troubles of Captain Whitcom) arose from the 

fact that, twenty years before, he had visited the Scan- 
dinavian countries, and at Stockholm had met a certain 
lady with introspective eyes, whose grace and melancholy 
had seemed to him more interesting than anything else in 
all the world. He laid siege to her with an ardor not un- 
common among Californians, and she consented to marry 
him. They were prosperous, and they loved each other, 
but for all of that the melancholy never left her face; the 
introspective look never disappeared from her eyes. More- 
over, the language of her husband perplexed her. She 
was not able to express herself satisfactorily in it, so she 
conversed less and less as the years went by. At the last 
she bore the reputation of being a silent woman, and this 
peculiarity, added to her beauty, gave her a distinction 
all her own. She bore two sons, one in the first year of 
her marriage, the other fourteen years later, and she died 
in giving him life. 

The elder son and the father, who had never been thor- 
oughly congenial, united in their adoration for the little 
one, whose laughter filled the world with music for them, 
and whose smile radiated light. He furnished them with 
the excuse for keeping up the home; every interest seemed 
to centre in him—he was their constant amusement and 
the source of their most innocent happiness. 

The uncongeniality of Captain Whitcomb and Eric was, 
however, manifest even fo the casual observer. The Cap- 
tain was the most virile of men, with an insatiable appetite 
for adventure—a man who, but for a Calvinistic ancestry, 
would have taken with cordiality to privateering or to— 
But he was a member in good standing of the church, and 
it might not be fair to discourse upon his atavistic ten- 
dencies. But Eric was of another sort. The dreams which 
deepened the eyes of that silent mother, as mystic shadows 
haunt the bery!l-stone, appeared also in the eyes of her son. 
Gray,with that inward-turning look, shy, yet subtly defi- 
ant, those eyes beheld the world and disapproved. The 
boy was a temperamental idealist, and his restlessness, his 
passion, his dissatisfaction, found expression in the mak- 
ing of minor music as naturally as the joy of the lark ex- 
presses itself in the call which salutes the morning when 
her feet touch the bill-tops. 

Eric had finished with his schooling, and had made a 
thoughtful effort to face his future. He had pleaded, 
gently, then defiantly, for the right to live his life accord- 
ing to his desires. The Captain's sense of values had been 
outraged ; Eric had run full tilt against adamantine preju- 
dices. The result was a disaster. For the Hallie Moore 
had sailed with the full tide, and back in San Francisco 
an old adventurer who had never flinched at shipwreck 
or knife-thrust lay face downward on his bed, shaken with 
a mortal grief. 
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YEans went by. The Captain sailed the seas no more. 
He haunted the wharves or he sat by the window and 
read—the window out of which a defiant boy had once 
watched the drifting draperies of the mist. He permitted 
himself to deal in memories, and he also bad the luxury of 
one hope. He believed that his boy would yet return to 
him. Such genuine happiness as he had came from his 
younger son, who had grown up to be a vigorous and ad- 
venturous youth, like his father before him. 

“| shall put my money in a good ship when the proper 
time comes,” Captain Whitcomb would assure Ted, the fel- 
low with the mariner’s eye, *‘ and let you know how it feels 
to have yourown deck under your feet. Eh, Ted, ’tis the 
only life! Given a good boat, a long voyage, the stars 
above and the night to see them in, and I wouldn’t trade 
places with the King of the Cannibal Islands.” 

But the enthusiasm evoked by such remarks died away 
quickly; for, in spite of himself, when he spoke of the sea 
and the men who go down to the sea in ships, a vision 


would come to the Captain of a boy, hard driven, consort- 
bread, submitting to blows— 


ing with slaves, eating coarse 


a boy framed for whatever was most delicate in life. He 
guessed the truth very well, did the Captain. He knew the 
ways of the forecastle, the ways of the ports, the ways of 
a common sailor's life. He had no illusions. There:was 
no merciful ignorance with which to comfort himself. 

His fears conjured up nothing worse than the reality. 
One day a message came to him from the oy hospital. 
Oddly enough, it had been at breakfast that he learned 
the certainty of his son’s departure, and it was at break- 
fast that he heard of his return. 
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S° poor Eric came home all in a blinding, dripping fog, 
even as he had left it. 

They took him up and laid him on his old bed, and the 
Captain sat beside him and looked ne and long. The 

ray eyes were deep in the head, and they were still 
paunted with dreams. The hair which had tumbled about 
the boyish brow was faced with the weather, and gray 
hairs showed in it, prematurely. Bitterness and sin, lone- 
liness and hate, had lined the ae and disease had wasted 
the frame. The two men gazed into each other's eyes 
while the moments passed, and the younger man confess 
ed silently to his wretchedness, and silently uttered his 
defiance; and the elder man, having looked his fill, sank 
on his knees beside the bed and cried, 

**God be merciful to me, a sinner!” 

It is the fate of man, generally speaking, to make mis- 
takes at vital moments; but the old Captain, who had 
made many mistakes, did the right thing this one time 
His cry of self-nccusing camiis toche the barriers of his 
son's resentment. He clasped his feeble arms about his 
father’s neck, and they wept together. 

Ted came in after a time, embarrassed and awkward. 

** Eric, old man, you haven't forgotten me?” he stam 
mered. Eric looked up from under his overhanging brows, 
and frowned in bewilderment at the man he saw before 
him. Then he smiled. 

**But you used to have golden hair, Ted,” said he. 
Then for a moment both were silent, remembering how, 
on that last desolate night, the outcast had wept among 
those golden curls. 

At first there was a frantic effort made to save him. 
The Captain summoned physicians; be hired nurses. He 
besought his son to make his utmost effort to resume his 
interest in life. But in a little while they were all forced 
to realize that the attempts were futile. 

* Well, boy,” said the Captain, manfully, “ we've got 
to face it. The end is not far off. Now if there's that 

ou want to do in the time that is left, let us know what 
tis. We'll pass the period as pleasantly as possible, and 
we'll meet the end like—like gentlemen, Eric, eh? Death's 
a part of life, son. It all comes in the scheme. Now 
what can I do for you?” 

Eric reached out one rough, worn hand, and touched 
his father’s wrist timidly, as if he were a little child. 

“Dad,” whispered he, coaxingly, ‘‘if you wouldn't 
mind very much, you might—you might get me a violin 
No one would know about it, you know, and so you 
wouldn't be mortified. It’s only for a little while.” 

Eric must have expected one of two things—cither a 

assionate burst of contrition or a return of obstinacy. 

ut he beheld neither. The face of the old Captain ak 
not even flush. He sat silent for a moment or two, letting 
the worn hand rest on his. 

** Eric,” said he at length, ‘1 often think that if a man 
wanted to be really just, and to live up to the best in him, 
he couldn't do better than just to learn and live by the 
Constitution of these United States. ‘Life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness,’ my boy, are the things that even 
the best-intentioned of us find it hard to grant. They are 
what I would not grant you. But I loved you, Eric—bet- 
ter than you can know, because you will never have a 
son.” 

He got up and went out quietly, and he hunted up a 
man who knew a violin when he saw it, and came back 
with an instrument, which he placed in his son’s hands. 

* * Life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,’” he re- 
peated, as Eric, sitting up, hectic and weak, took the thing 
and looked at it critically. * I wish to God I had under- 


stood them, Eric, and had granted them to you! Now I 
can give you only a part—” 
ad,” interrupted Eric, *‘ listen to this!” He drew a 


long bow across the strings, dallied with it for a moment 
lovingly, and swept a storm of sound from the responsive 
wires. Then, with sudden impulse, they, or be—or be 
through them—cried out as if in an agony of regret, and 
so came to a sharp silence. ‘ Father,” he cried, ‘‘do you 
not understand? It is a cathedral in which I might have 
dwelt—that is what music is to me! But when I set my 
feet within the vestibule, and lifted my eyes to the majes- 
tic glories of the nave, you drove me out to live in hovels! 
That's where I’ve lived—in the hovels! My poor soul, 


dad! All in tatters, like a beggar, all nauseating filth— 
= squalid sins! How I detest, detest, detest my- 
self!” 


**Son, the sin can be wiped away. I'm a wicked old 
man, but I believe that much. And I begin to under- 
stand. Come, let’s be better friends. ell me your 
thoughts, and I will tell you mine. Truly, I begin to 
understand about the cathedral and about the hovels.” 

Weak tears ran down the sick man’s cliceks. 

“The cathedral aisles were lofty,” said he, ‘‘ but I never 
entered them.” 

“ Then enter them now!” cried the old man—he of many 
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‘*There is still a little time. 
to visit a certain island before I died, I would sail day and 
night, but I would hear my boat scrape her beach. You 


adventures. If I wanted 


Isn’t that it? You 
ral of harmony. See! 
He knows some things. He is 
trying to understand. Well, then, make haste across the 
threshold! Do you want masters to help you? I'll send 
to any part of the country to bring them. God knows, I'll 
do what I can.” 

But suddenly the fire died down in the sick man’s eyes. 

**Dad, I think 1 would like to sleep,” said he, and he 
turned on his pillow petulantly and closed his eyes. 
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T was strange, but after that they seldom heard him 

playing on his instrument, though it was always beside 
him, and now and then he awoke some tenuous, kindly 
note from it. He talked about it and his music quite 
frankly now—the giving of the instrument to him seemed 
to have changed his whole course of thonght. He told 
Ted of the different violins that he had had—how he had 
bought them, how parted with them—and of the friends 
and enemies his music had made for him, first and last. 

“Frog Bonté, he taught me at Suez,” he related one 
evening when the brothers sat together. ‘‘ We were both 
laid up with fever there,and got acquainted, though he 
didn’t speak my tongue, nor I his. But one day he got 
out a violin and tuned up and set to playing. Then I 
understood him well enough. When he saw I was lis- 
tening and liked it, he did his best. Then he gave me 
the instrument, and I made a feint at playing. I thought 
he’d have laughed. But he didn’t. He took the bow 
from me and showed me a few things. We had a month 
there together, and I swear we were playing all the day 
and half the night. We made ourselves a holy nuisance, 
that’s sure. But I got the trick. As for tune, why, the 
bother of my life has been that I never could forget a 
tune that I once heard; good, bad, or indifferent, it stuck 
close as a scorpion.” 

‘You seem to play very little nowadays,” suggested 
his brother. ‘' Don’t you feel strong enough?” 

A look of irritation crossed the sick man’s face. 

‘Oh, I feel strong enough! But I don’t seem to care 
to play just anything that comes into my head. There is 
something I want to play, but I can’t quite make it out. 
It won’t come. But it stays there, and won't let me play 
anything else.” 

** Perhaps if I got you some score sheets—” . 

**No. I couldn’t write it.” 

Ted smoked, and Eric dozed for a moment or two. 
Then the sick man spoke, suddenly: 

“Ted, | suppose you have made love to a girl before 
now?” Ted flushed delicately. 

** Well, you know, you couldn't have written the things 
you said to her with your eyes. And I—I can’t write the 
things I want to say here.” His thumb awoke a light 
staccato on the responsive wires. 

The days passed slowly. Those within the household 
waited for the great event. There came to be almost an 
atmosphere of expectancy. One night. after the invalid 
had been made comfortable and Ted had gone to bed, 
and the Captain was sitting alone over his pipe, he heard 
a sound of music coming from the upper room. He sat 
still and listened. 

All the poetry that the long nights upon the deck had 
taught to this old sailor assailed his memory, and made 
him captive for a time to the full joy of beauty. He was 
meshed and snared in music, and he submitted and was 
content. 

He had understood at the first that the sound came 
from Eric’s room; but as the harmony, with its manifold 
suggestions, proceeded, he forgot that fact, and gave him- 
self up to an intense delight, such as he had never known 
—in fact, the possibilities of pure gladness were then re- 
vealed tohim. After atime he came back, with a start, 
to the realization that it was his son who was singing this 
song—for a song it seemed to be, though it was wordless 
—and while he sat all in a white wonder that a son of his 
could make anything so marvellous as this, the singing 
died away—the sound went out, fading as ships fade at 
the horizon's edge, dying as regret dies when one is old. 

He got up when silence had become distressful, and 
went to his son’s room. It was dark there, and the wind 
blew too sharply in at the window. It seemed to him 
that he had never entered a room that was so cold and 
still. 

He groped his way to the window and closed it, and 
then he lit the gas. Eric lay on the bed, quite immovably, 
and the immovability had about it a fatal rigor. The 
Captain had seen too many dead men not to know the 
truth. But all his grief was lost in perplexity, for when 
he touched the dead man’s hand he found it cold. And 
at the far side of the room hung the violin within its 
ease, To assure himself there was no mistake, the Cap- 
tain took the case up in his bands and opened it and look- 
ed within. There was the instrument—no doubt of that. 
But it thrilled him as he laid his hand upon it, and it gave 
out little vibratory sighs of melody, as if some master had 
awakened all its powers, and it had not yet had time to 
return to quietude. 


want to enter per temple of beauty. 
want to dwell within your cath 
your father is not a dolt! 
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HE Captain told his tale to none; but six months later 

his younger son came to his room one Sunday after- 
noon, and sat down with the air of one who invites an 
exchange of confidences. 

** It’s quite a time since Eric left us, dad.” 

** Yes, boy, quite a time.” 

The Captain was smoking his pipe, and Ted lit a long 
dark cigar. 

“It seems curious to me that we miss him so much, 
considering how many years we lived without him. But 
I suppose it is because he always, until now, played a part 
in our expectations. We were forever wondering if he 
would return, and when and how?” 

The Captain nodded, pushing the tobacco down hard in 
his pipe and puffing vigorously. 


**And do you know, dad, the curious part of it is to 
me that I still have something of the same feeling. I am 
still kept wondering when he will return, and how?” 

A pause, in which the Captain took the pipe from his 
mouth. 

** Because—now I hope you won't laugh at me—be- 
cause I have a fancy that last week one night he did re- 
turn, you know, dad, to help me out of a bad place.” 

“ Eh, boy?” 

‘It’s a matter I'd better not speak about, I suppose, 
sir. But the truth of it all is that I came home one night 
in a very much troubled frame of mind, and not knowing 
what I should do the next morning.” 

** Yes, Ted.” 

** A soft musical sound came all about me. It seemed 
to. come out of the walls. It was a lovely song, dad—a 
verimble golden song—and there are paris of it that I 
think I might actually hum to you now; but after a little 
the melody was not so simple, and it got away from me. 
It swallowed me up. I was—I was engulfed in it, you 
know, dad, just as if it had been a big wave. The room 
rang with it. Then it died out. It just faded away. 
Sometimes I thought it was a violin and sometimes I 
thought it was a voice, and all the time I was certain that 
whether it was a violin or a voice, or both, it was Eric 
who was making the song.” 

“Yes. Well?” 

“Well, it faded away, as I said. It slipped back, just 
as the green wave might have done. And then a silence 
followed, and the silence seemed a part of the song—it 
seemed half of it. And when that was over and my brain 
could take up its thought again, I seemed to see clear once 
more. All those red mists that had been dancing before 
my eyes were gone. My blood flowed naturally through 
my veins. I no longer wanted to do the foolish, wrong 
thing. I was sane again, and I realized that it was worth 
while foregoing even the things one wanted horribly, for 
the sake of peace, you know, dad, and self-respect.” 

The Captain knocked the ashes from his pipe. 

** Boy,” said he, ‘‘ I heard the song once myself, and it 
was as you describe it. The night I heard it was the 
night Erie died, and it was after his hand was lifeless, and 
while his instrument hung on the wall. So I suppose it 
is neither his voice nor his violin, but just his soul. Any- 
how, I heard it. It’s a golden song, as you say. It taught 
me a great many things. I have been a happier man ever 
since I heard it, and you, so it seems, are like to be a wiser 
one for the same reason. It’s a pleasant afternoon, isn’t 
it? We might go take a walk.” 

‘I'd like it first rate. Where shall we walk?” 

** Why, if it makes no difference to you, we might walk 
to the wharves, Ted. I got in the habit years ago of go- 
ing to the wharves.” 

It was perhaps more than a fortnight later when the 
Captain, going in a certain jeweller’s to make the purchase 
of a curious ring which he had seen, for a holiday gift to 
his son, met Ted face to face. Ted also was in search of 
rings, and a bright color dyed his cheeks when he felt his 
father’s hand upon his shoulder. 

**Getting me a Christmas present, Ted?” 

**No,” confessed Ted, still hot and uncomfortable; “I 
confess that I was not.” 

“Something for yourself, then, boy?” 

** No, sir.” 

The Captain smiled and walked away to another count- 
er. After a time Ted joined him. He drew a little vel- 
vet case from his pocket and extended it to his father. 
The Captain pressed the spring, and revealed within the 
tiny box a smooth gold band, intended for one of the 
most slender of fingers. 

‘It looks,” said the Captain, slowly, ‘‘ very like a wed- 
ding-ring.” 

* It is,” owned Ted. 

“Were you intending to present it to some one, Ted?” 

** Yes, sir.” 

“Why haven't you told me of it?” 

“That’s what I would like to talk to you about, if you 
please. If you'll come out on the street I'll tell you.” 

But the Captain’s nerves were not as strong as they once 
had been, and he had a dread of the possible revelations. 
**Let it go till to-night, Ted. I suppose you weren't 
thinking of giving this to its prospective owner before 
this evening?” 

**Oh no, sir!” 

“T didn’t know 
hours’ notice.” 

The men laughed, looking each other frankly in the 
eyes, and Ted lifted his hat to his father and left. 

The old Captain awaited the evening with trepidation. 
In fact, so ill at ease was he that he could eat no dinner, 
and resorted to a glass of bitters, which he did not enjoy. 
He had a presentiment that something disagreeable was 
going to occur. 

He was not mistaken. Ted came late to his appoint- 
ment, and he tossed his long evening cloak down on the 
sofa with some impatience. 

‘I’ve got to be expeditious, sir. 
the theatre in an hour.” 

The Captain took a scrutinizing look at his younger 
born, and appraised the stanch frame, the tense nervous 
quality, the arrogant poise of the head, the impulsive, dis- 
interested, reckless face. 

‘‘A well-put-up fellow,” he thought, ‘‘and very like 
myself at that age. Only he is finer. There seems to be 
more behind the eyes. And he carries himself like a 
prince. He'd be magnificent in a fight—or a wreck—and 
a perfect fool, 1 suppose, in certain matters.” Aloud he 
said: ‘* Have it out, Ted. I don’t care how soon it’s over.” 

The young man flung himself into a chair, spread out 
his hands, and rushed headlong into his confession. 

** Well, dad, I may as well give it to you peppering 
hot. I started to tell you something about it the other 
day, but I backed down. I was afraid of causing you 
worry. Six months ago I met a girl at—at the theatre.” 

** An actress?” 

‘Yes. She was here three weeks, and then went up to 
Tacoma for a time, and Seattle, and about there. Then she 
came back,” He mentioned the company she was in. 


I married your mother on forty-eight 


I've got to be back at 


** You know, they’ve been having a tremendous run, and 
are back now for the third time. I never took much 
notice of any particular girl before. But I confess that 
ever since I first saw Edith Henwood I haven't been able 
to think of anything else. It seems curious that one idea 
can take possession of a man like that, doesn’t it? It's 
like insanity, and I tell myself so; but that doesn’t do any 
good. At first I thought it would wear off. I had my 
own ideas about the sort of woman I wanted to marry, 
and, I confess, it wasn’t an actress playing a minor part.” 

** Damme, I should hope not, sir!” 

**But my ideas have changed. That is just the sort of 
woman I do want to marry now. In fact, I can’t imagine 
ever enduring to marry any one else. It makes me shud- 
der to think of marrying any one else. Oh, I am destined 
for it! Why, we were made for each other, dad, and it 
isn’t our fault that the conditions are what they are! In 
the days when I thought it might pass, and yet when I 
was tortured by the thought of her every minute, | was 
base enough to—to think things which were very unfair 
to her and to myself, as I believe. But I told you how 
Eric’s song—if that’s what that mysterious, wonderful 
music was—got me out of that hell. I thank God for that, 
sir. But I’ve had no more peace than before. I've got 
to marry her, sir. We can’t live without each other. 
We're not going to try.” 

‘*My Heaven, what a fool you are!” cried the exasper 
ated father. ‘ What do you know about her? Who is 
she? What’s her life been? Don’t you know you may 
be bringing an avalanche of miseries upon your head?” 

**T’ve thought of all that; but it doesn’t matter. I'd 
rather be happy with her a month, and miserable the rest 
of my life, than to jog along in comfort with any other 
woman in the world.” 

‘** You haven’t answered any of my questions.” 

‘*T can’t. I don’t know the answers.” 

“Can you find out?” 

‘*T suppose so. But it wouldn’t make any difference. 
I should marry her, just the same. We've agreed upon 
that. I wouldn’t break my word, you know—auand I sup- 
pose I'd kill her if she broke hers; or I'd kill myself.” 

The Captain came over and laid a hand very heavily 
but lovingly upon his son’s shoulder. 

** Such intemperance as this is not the best kind of love, 
Ted, my boy. It does not stand the test of years.” 

‘*T suppose it’s the kind, sir, that made you marry mo- 
ther and carry her off to sea on forty-eight hours’ notice, 
as you told me the other day. That stood the test of 
years, didn’t it? I don’t know anything about shades of 
love. I only know I am consumed with it. And, 1 con- 
fess, the future doesn’t hold much place in my thoughts. 
As for the past, that is a sort of blank. It’s the present I 
am interested in. I hadn't an idea life could seem like 
this. I can’t make the days long enough. I can’t get 
enough out of each day. I'm so thankful at being alive 
and knowing Edith that I can’t realize that I am the same 
person I used to be.” 

‘* It’s mere insanity, Ted, and it will pass. 
to marry this girl.” 

** What does that mean?” 

‘*Tt means that you are not in a position to support her 
if I refuse to make my interests yours in the responsibili- 
ties I have recently assumed for your benefit.” 

**You'd put me out of the business?” 

“Ted, don’t be a fool! What are matters of business 
between you and me? I’ve only you, you know! I don’t 
care about the business. But you mustn’t marry a girl 
like that!” 

** What do you mean, sir?” 

‘*Mean? I mean I have seen both cattle and men lari 
ated before now. You'll be thrown, boy.” 

Ted got up, flung his cloak about his shoulders, and put 
his hat upon his head. 

‘I'm going to the theatre to meet Edith,” said he. 
** And to-morrow we are to be married.” 

“Don’t bring her here!” shouted the old man. 

**I won't, sir—rest assured.” The door slammed behind 
him. The old Captain was alone. 

He sat there and let the record of the day’s hours pass 
and the morn of another day come, and about his heart 
grew the loneliness as fungus gathers on old trees—uas 
moss gathers on trees that feel the north. 

So sitting, out of the walls of the room, down from 
above, and from beneath his feet, came the most tender of 
sounds—tenuous, insinuating, and full of love—and the 
sound was a melody remembered well. It was the gold- 
en song, which presently became an intricacy of musical 
things beyond the power of the mind to recall. But now 
the Captain was not led, as before, into a cathedral con- 
structed of fair harmonies. Instead, he seemed to sit in a 
sick-room beside his elder son, and to look with baffled 
love and infinite remorse into the eyes of the dying man. 

‘* Life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,” he was 
saying to his boy—‘‘ these are things I did not grant you. 
‘These are the things I did not understand.” He seemed 
to be saying it over and over in various ways, with many 
applications, and at the last the golden song rose to be a 
pean of liberty. When it died, the Captain went to bed 
and slept like a child whose mother has pillowed its head 
upon her arm. 

In the morning he drove to the theatre and procured a 
certain address, and he sent some roses with a note. 

**My dear madam,” he wrote, ‘I hear that you are go- 
ing to be married to my son to-day, and I hope you will 
forgive me and let me be with you at the ceremony. I 
have a little ring which was my dead wife's, which I 
should like to place beneath the one my son will put upon 
your finger. I hope you will be very happy, and that you 
will not leave an old man to a lonely Christmas day. It 
may be I deserve it, but I am not content to receive my 
deserts.” 

An answer came back in an hour, and it had two sig- 
natures. ‘‘ Dear father—we are waiting for you,” it read. 

That was years ago, and Ted is still happy. But neither 
he nor the old Captain bas heard the golden song since 
then. Yet neither of them feels that it is silenced. They 


I forbid you 


feel that it is there, within the sacred walls of the old 
house, awaiting their necessity. 
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This story was begun October 21, 1899. 
SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 
Bettina Mowbray, a handsome and ambitious but penniless Ameri- 
can girl, engages herself to a young English nobleman, llorace Spots- 
wood, presumably the heir of his uncle, Lord Hurdly. Bettina’s love 
for her mother is the one strong feeling of her life. Horace, after his 


visit to the States, returns to St. Petersburg, where he is in diplomatic 
service. Bettina’s mother is taken jl! and dies, and the girl's letters to 
her lover being full only of her love and grief for her mother, his pride 
is wounded, and he forces himself to suppress all expression of his 
strong love for her. She has promised him that she will go to England, 
where be is to meet ber and marry her, and finally writes him that she 
will go on a certain date. She gues, in fact, a week earlier, in order to 
be free when in London to call on and conciliate Lord Hardly, who 
objects to his nephew's marriage with a poor woman, and intends to 
withdraw his allowance and probably disinberit him, Bettina calle 
on Lord Hardly, who is so impressed with ber beauty that he makes 
her a proposal of marriage, asserting at the same Ume that his nephew 
leads a wild and aimless life. He further proves this by a letter from 
a friend of Horace in St. Petersburg. Bettina breaks her engagement, 
and intends to return to America, but the thought of the lonely life to 


which she is to return, as opposed to the brilliant opportunities of- 
fered her by Lord Hardly's proposal, tempts her to accept this, and 
the news of her marriage reaches Horace Spotswood immediately 


after ber letter. In the spring Lord and Lady Hardly move to the 
family seat, Kingdoo Hall, where Bettina, for the first time since her 
marriage, has a few days entirely to herself, during a temporary ab- 
sence of Lord Hardly. Bettina’s late knowledge of Lord Hardly'’s 


character awakens In her mind a doubt of his representation to ber 
of Horace’s nature. She tries to atifle these thenghts; shortly after 
Lord Hardly returns, and Kingdon Hall is filled with guests. From 
the housekeeper Bettina bears that Horace is in India doing his ut- 
moet to help relieve the famine. She sends him anonymously all the 
money she can command. Somewhat later, when she and Lord Hardly 


are travelling on the Continent, she hears reports of the Valuable work 
Horace is doing, and again suspects that he has been misrepresented 
toher. Fearing that her husband may have dene him an injustice in 


other ways, she asks if Horace has received the allowance which Lord 
Hurdly promised her should be continued. Lord Hurdly resents her 
interest In bis nephew, and ineinuates that people are noticing it. 


Bettina takes ap various stadies, and follows current events closely. 
The relations between Lord and Lady Hardly become more and more 
etrained. She takes up charity work, not only in London, but also on 


his estate, and to this latter he objects strongly, forbidding her to in- 
terfere with his management. Bettina, left alone during the hunting 
season, receives a telegram announcing Lord Hurdly'’s endden death 
She is left an income too small for the continuance of ber charity 
work; it has clearly been Lord Hurdly’s wish to make it impossible 
for her to continue the life she has been leading in England, and so 
influence her to return to America. The bulk of the property goes to 
Horace Spotewood. Bettina wishes to leave before his arrival, but 
he telegraphs asking her to act in hie name until he can come 
Througli Lord Hardly'’s lawyer she receives a letter from the man 
who had written the shanderons testimony against Horace Spotswood, 
confessing that it was a false report, exterted by Lord Hardly, iu 
whose power he was. Horsce returns and wishes to change the will 
in Bettina’s faver. She refuses to accept this, and Insists upon re- 
turning to America. They discuss the condition of the estate, and he 
aske her to tell him the results of ber investigations. 





CHAPTER XIII.—( Continued.) 


TILL Bettina hesitated, but he could see that she 
was longing to comply. He could imagine, also, 
what it was that held her back 

** Not as a favor to me,” he hastened to add; “I 

appeal to you in the name of these poor tenants, 

who have been so long neglected and abused. This is no 

new thing to me. I have seen it going on from the time 

I was a boy here, and I can truly say that almost the only 

pleasure that I have looked forward to in succeeding to 

the estates has been the righting of these wrongs. Surely 
you will not refuse to help me to do this.” 

For answer, Bettina turned upon him a pair of ardent 
eyes that swam with tears, 

‘*Oh, are you really going to do this blessed, glorious 
thing?” she said. She had forgotten herself for the mo- 
ment and was thinking only of them—the wretched beings 
whose wrongs had so long oppressed her, and who, it 
seemed, were to have justice and care and kindness at last. 

‘You don't know how hideous the condition of these 
poor creatures is, and how impossible it has been for me 
to do anything in the past. To think there is some one 
who will let me tell about it at last and give the help that 
is so needed! But you-can do nothing with such a stew- 
ard as Kirke. His heart is as cold as ice.” 

Kirke shall go at once. I have long believed that he 
was unworthy of the position he holds. If you will give 
me the benefit of your investigation and insight into the 
situation you will save me much trouble, and you cap also 
feel that these poor people will be that much nearer to 
having their distress relieved.”’ 

At these prompt, determined words her heart swelled, 
and again tears brimmed her eyes. 

‘Oh, thank God that you will help them!” she said. 
‘** Now that I am sure of that, I can go away contented. 
It would have broken my heart to leave them so—yet I 
had not dared to hope that I could do anything. You 
have vo idea of the extent of it. It will take a great deal 
of money to give them new houses, proper savitary con- 
ditions, and all the things they need.” 

* Never mind that—only tell me what to do.” 

**But can you do it? [I know how comparatively lim- 
ited you ave as to money.” 

Comparatively only,” be said, reassuringly. ‘ I have 
much less than my predecessor had, but fortunately I have 
little pride, and simple tastes. I can let the place in 
Leicestershire, where the hunting 18 good, and I can also 
lease the town house if necessary. Pray consider that the 
question of money is disposed of. I assure you that does 
not enter into it.” 
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Thus invited, Bettina sat down’ before the desk, while 
he took a seat near by, and with the papers before her she 
went fully into the questions at issue, showing a grasp 
of the situation which soon testified to her companion 
that she had studied it to some purpose. All the changes 
which she recommended were approved, but more than 
once his attention was diverted from the purpose of the 
future to an indignant contempt for the delinquencies 
of the past. It was hard for him to constrain himself to 
silence as to this, but Bettina thanked him in her heart 
for the successful effort which he made. She was too 
abject in her sense of compunction for her own past to 
feel inclined to severe judgment of another, and in her 
joy that these cherished plaus of hers were to be immedi- 
ately realized she was able to put by for the moment more 
personal trouble. She spoke with a fervor that made her 
beautiful face wellnigh adorable in its kind compassion, 
and when she would describe the wrongs and hardships of 
these poor simple folk her eyes at times would fill with 
tears of pity and her voice would tremble. 

She knew it not, but in this hour she was making a new 
revelation of herself to Horace, which answered to the 
need of his maturer nature as marvellously as the Bettina 
of old had satisfied the needs of the ardent young fellow 
that he was then. If he remembered that Bettina only 
as being beautiful and beloved, he saw in this one a far 
nobler and more perfect beauty, as he recognized in her 
qualities more worthy to command love. 

Here they were alone together, in a mood of extraordi- 
nary Openness and sincerity, for they were thinking the 
sume thoughts of helpfulness to others, and there was not 
an atom of the embarrassment of their personal relation- 
ship to come between them now. It was not singular, 
therefore, that he, for his part, should have longed to speak 
to her, heart to heart, of that mysterious thing which had 
divided them, and to tell her that, in spite of all—in spite 
of facts that had been flaunted before his eyes in society, 
in the public prints, and every where—he had never quite 
succeeded in stilling a small voice in his soul which had 
continued to declare that the young girl to whom he had 
so passionately given his love was less fickle and unfaith- 
ful than these facts had shown her to be. Now, more 
than ever, this insistent voice repeated itself. How he 
longed to ask her the simple question! But then came 
common - sense, and demanded, What question? Was 
there any question which he could ask her to which 
the fact and conditions of her marriage to Lord Hurd- 
ly were not a final answer? 

As for Bettina, slie liad also her longings to take ad- 
vantage of that interview; when they were speaking two- 
gether in such friendly converse, by telling him of the 
lefter of confession which she had received, but pride 
here took the place of common-sense, and bade her per- 
emptorily to be silent. 

They had gone over all the papers together now. ‘There 
was no longer apy excuse for lingering. He had given 
and repeated his assurances that ull these abuses which 
she so Jamented should be remedied, and she bad thanked 
him again and again. Both felt that the time to part had 
come. And yet both felt an impulse to postpone it. It 
was her consciousness of this feeling which now made 
Bettina act. There was an influence from his very pres- 
ence which alarmed her. 

**T must go now,” she said, her voice a shade unsteady. 

“No, it is lwho am going,” was the answer. ‘‘I re- 
turn at once to London, as I Cet neither the right nor the 
desire to intrude upon your privacy. I wish to say, how- 
ever, that I do not accept your decision as to your future 
income. . I beg you to give my wish, my earnest request, 
your consideration. I shall write to you. Perhaps I can 
put the case more clearly so. At all events, I shall try.” 

Bettina shook her head. 

**You will simply waste your time,” she said. ‘‘ No- 
thing can change me from my purpose of going at once 
to America, with no income but my own little inheritance, 
and taking up my old life there.” 

The word inheritance bad suggested to both of them 
the thought of her mother. They saw the consciousness 
in each other's eyes. 

** How can you take up your old life there,” he said, 
*‘when the presence which made its interest, its very at- 
mosphere, is gone? It is enough to kill you—and you 
will not have money to live elsewhere.” 

The keeu solicitude in voice and eyes could not be mis- 
taken. It was evident that he cared for what she might 
suffer— what miglt. ultimately become of her. The 
thought was rapture to her starved and lonely heart. 

**] must bear it,” she said, trying to control her voice 
as well as her face. ‘‘ Life will be no harder to me there 
than elsewhere.” 

‘*You are wrong. In wo other spot on earth will the 
loss of your mother so oppress you. I know what that 
hus been to you, by my consciousness of what that pos- 
session was. And remember one thing, which gives me 
some right to speak to you as I am doing now—I loved 
your mother and she also loved me.” 

At these words and the tones that accompanied them 
Bettinu’s strength gave way. She dropped back in the 
seat from which she had risen, and hiding her face in her 
hands, burst into tears. 

She could not see the effect of her weeping on the man, 
who still stood motionless and erect before her. She did 
not know that the tears sprang into his eyes also, and 
that the whispered utterance of her name was on his lips. 

He’ heard it, however, though she did not, and the 
knowledge that he had lost control of himself made him 
turn away and walk to the other end of the room. 
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When he had stood there a few seconds, with his back 
turned, he heard her voice, somewhat shaken, though 
with the accent of recovered self-possession, saying, in a 
tone of summons, , 

* Lord Hurdly—” 

An inward revolt sprung up at being so addressed by 
her. The name had only sinister associations for him in 
any case, but to hear it from Bettina’s lips filled him with 
a sort of rage. 

‘*Lord Hurdly,” she said again, and this time her voice 
had gained in steadiness, until it sounded mechanical and 
hard. 

‘I wish to express to you,” she said, when he had 
drawn a little nearer, ‘my thanks for your kind inten- 
tions concerning me. I can only repeat, however, that 
my decision is quite fixed, and that I shall carry out the 
plans I have made known to you. Do not urge me fur- 
ther. Do not write to me. it will be useless. Let me 
go back to the life from which yo never should have 
taken me. You were mistaken in me from the first, and 
I have been nothing but a trouble! and a hinderance to 
you. Iam sorry. ask you to forget it all if you can. 
But, above all things, I ask, if you would really help me 
and serve me in the one way in which I can be helped 
by you, that you will consider that the present moment 
closes our intercourse in every way, and will show me the 
respect, little as 1 deserve it, of proving to me that in this 
one instance, at least, you believe me capable of acting 
with rectitude and dignity, and of meaning what I say.” 

He did not answer her. He only stood profoundly still 
and looked at her. That gaze, the searching, scrutinizing 
power of it, made her afraid. Trembling with terror of 
what she might reveal in answer to it, she turned sudden- 
ly and vanished through a door behind ber, leaving him 
standing there, and with a consciousness that his keen 
eyes were on her yet, reading what she so ardently de 
sired to conceal. 

Once in her own room, she locked the door, and then 
ran swiftly to the window, which gave her a view of the 
terrace below. 

There she saw waiting a hired trap, with its driver 
drowsing in the sunlight. As she looked, she-saw the 
man from whom she had just parted come rather slow] 
down the steps and get into the shabby conveyante. His 
hat brim hid the upper part of his face, but she saw the 
stern set of his jaw, the bronzed pallor of his cheeks. 

She watched the little trap until it had disappeared be 
hind some great oaks, which were one of the glories of 
Kingdon Hall. In a strange way she had come to love 
this stately old place, and it gave her a pang to feel that 
she was about to look her last on it. This feeling, how- 
ever, was subordinnted to another, which literally tore her 
heart; this was that, by the use of every means of thought 
and action within her power, she had quite determined 
never to run the risk of seeing this man again. 

She knew that her only safety lay in flight, and she set 
to work at once to make her preparations to fly. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


ted the days that followed, Bettina’s only resource was in 
bodily activity. She wrote at once and took her puas- 
sage on a steamer to sail for America one week from the 
day of Horace’s visit. Then, with Nora’s help, she set to 
work to do her packing. The French maid was sent 
away, and her lady refused all other offers of service. 

Her first impulse had been to leave all her joyous ward- 
robe and personal belongings behind her, and this she 
would undoubtedly have done but for the counteracting 
instinct to remove from any possibility of the sight of the 
future occupant of these apartments any smallest reminder 
of the late Lady Hurdly. No doubt another bearer of 
that name would soon be installed in them, and to her the 
least reminder of the beautiful Bettina who had once so 
strangely come to it would naturally be offensive. 

With this thought in her mind, she eagerly helped Nora 
to collect and pack away every trace of her ever having 
lived here. One record of the fact it was out of her power 
to remove, and this was the full-length portrait of her, 
in all the state and magnificence of her prond position, 
which hung in the picture-gallery, and which Horace had 
never seen. Neither had he ever seen her in such a guise, 
and, in spite of her, there was a certain exultation in her 
breast when she imagined the moment of his first behold- 
ing it. Another moment, equally charged with mingled 
pride and pain, was the anticipation of the time when the 
next bearer of the name and title should come to have 
her portrait hung there. No Lady Hurdly who had come 
before could bear the comparison with her, and she knew 
it. Was it not therefore reasonable to believe that those 
who followed her might suffer as much by the contrast? 

But these feelings of satisfaction in the consciousness 
of her appropriateness to such a setting as Kingdon Hall 
were only momentary, and many of those busy hours of 
work were interspersed with lonely fits of weeping, when 
even Nora was excluded from her mistress’s room. The 
good creature, who had never been burdened with men- 
tality, went steadily on with her work and asked no ques- 
tions; yet it was not unknown to her that Bettina’s un- 
happiness depended not altogether upon the fact of her 
recent widowhood, or even upon the disastrous conse- 
quences of it in her future life. 

Two or three times Nora had brought to her mistress 
letters in a handwriting which she had not forgotten, and 
although she made no sign of suspicion, she did connect 
these letters with Bettina’s unhappiness. 

Certainly it was no wonder that such letters as she re- 
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ceived from Horace now should have so desperately sad 
an influence on her. In them he begged, argued, pleaded 
with her to grant him this one request, even using her 
mother’s name to touch and change her. Indeed, there 
was a tone in these letters that she could scarcely under- 
stand. Keenly conscious as she was of the injustice of 
which she had been guilty toward him, it seemed incredi 
ble that he could so ignore it as to manifest any personal 
interest in her on her own account. She even felt a cer- 
tain regret that he could so lose sight of this flagrant fact. 
It had come to be a vital need to her to have the ideal of 
Horace in her life. It was now almost more essential to 
her to have something to admire than something to love. 
Under these conditions she felt a certain sense of disap- 
pointment in him, that he could seem to forget the deep 
wrong she had done him. And yet, in utter contradiction 
to this feeling, his kind ig- 
noring of it soothed her tor- 
tured heart 


Surely a part of this feeling Was the compunction which 
she felt for having wronged him. Thatshe might openly 
acknowledge. But that was not all.. She was aware of 
something more in her own heart. Even that she might 
have stifled, and, supported by her pride, might have 
concisely told him of the error under which she had acted. 
But there was siill another thing that entered in. This 
was a faint, delicious, disturbing, unacknowledged to her 
own heart, suspicion about Llorace himself. He had said 
nothing to warrant her iu the belief that his anxiety about 
her future was anything more than the satisfaction of his 
own self-respect, but her heart had said things which she 
trembled to hear, and there was a certain evidence of her 
eyes. In leaving her the other day, or rather at the mo- 
ment of her hurried leaving of him, he had looked at her 
strangely. 





She sent no answer to 
these letters. She even 
hoped that by taking this 
course she might make the 
impression on him that she 
did not read them. ‘This was 
her design and her consola 
tion,even while she read and 
re-read them with a devour 
ing eagerness She never 
paused to ask herself why 
this was. She avoided any 
investigation into her feeling 
for Horace. It was enough 
that, in spite of all the self 
accusation and self-abase 
ment which she carried in 
her heart, this being who 
knew the very worst of her 
could still think her worthy 
of kindness and respect 
When she thought of this 
she felt as if she could go on 
her knees to him 

One fear was constantly 
before her mind, and that 
was that he might seek a 
personal interview with ber 
again. She dared not trust 
herself to this, instinctively 
as she longed for it. It was 
therefore with positive ter 
ror in ber breast that she 
heard one morning from 
Nora that Lord Hurdly was 
in the house, having come 
down by train from London 

**T cannot see him—I will 
not!” she cried, in an impas 
sioned protest which only 
Nora would have seen her 
vetray 

He did not ask to see 
you,” said Nora. ‘1 met 
him in the hall, and he told 
me to say to you that he re 
quired some papers which 
were in the library, and that 
he would, with your per 
mission, like the use of the 
room for a few hours. He 
told me to say that he had 
had luncheon, and would 
not disturb you in any 
vay 

At these words Bettina 
felt a sinking of the heart 
which was her first consci 





ousness of the sudden hope 
she had been entert \ining 
This made her reproach het 
self angrily for such weak 
ness and want of pride, and 
with this feeling in her 
heart, she said, abruptly, 

‘*‘There is no answer to 
Lord Hurdly’s message.” 

‘* | beg your pardon,” said 
Nora, hesitatingly, “but I 
am quite sure he is expect 
ing an answer.” 

I say there is no an 
swer,” Bettina repeated, with 
a certain sternness ‘Lord 
Hurdly is in his own house 
He can come and go as he 
chooses. His asking permis 
sion of me is a mere farce.’ 

Nora ventured to say no 
more, and withdrew in si 
lence, leaving her mistress 
alone with the consciousness 
that Horace was in the very 
house with her, and that at any moment she might, if she 
chose, go to him and tell him all the truth 

And why did she not? ‘That old feeling between them 
was quite dead. She had a right to clear herself from a 
condemnation which she did not deserve—a right, at least, 
to make known the palliating circumstances in the case 
In any other conceivable instance she would not have hes- 
itated to do so. What was it, then, which made it so im 
possible in this instance? 

The answer to this question leaped up in her heart, and 
so struggled for recognition that she had an instinct to run 
away from herself that she might not have to face it. She 
wanted to close her eyes, so that she might shut out the 
truth that was before her mental vision, and to put her 
hands over her ears, that she might not hear the voice that 
clamored to her heart 








SHE MIGHT HAVE BEEN THE VERY SPIRIT OF WIDOWHOOD, SO DESULATE SHE LUOKED. 


That look had lingered in her consciousness, and with- 
out effort she could recall itnow. In doing so her cheeks 
flushed, her heart beat quicker She felt tempted to 
woo the sweet sensation, and by every effort of imagina 
tion to quicken it into keener life, but the seductiveness 
of this temptation terrified her 

She started from her seat arid looked about her. How 
long had she sat there musing—dreaming dreams which 
every instinct of womanly pride compelled her to re- 
nounce? She wondered if he had gone. Once more 
came that mingled hope and fear that he might seek an 
interview with her before leaving. The hope was stronger 
than ever, and for that reason the fear was stronger too. 

A footstep in the hall arrested her attention, and she 
stood palpitating, with her hand upon her heart. It pass- 
ed, leaving only silence; but it had been a useful warning 


to her. Suppose,in her present mood, Horace should make 
his way to her sitting-room and knock for admittance 
Would she—could she—send- him away, with her heart 
crying out for the relief of speech and confession to him 
as it was doing now? 

With a burried impulse she caught up a light wrap of 
dense black material, and passed rapidly into the hall 
Her-impulse was to go out of doors, to get away from the 
house until he should have left it; but in order to do this 
from her apartments she must pass by the library, and 
this she feared to do. So she changed her purpose, and 
stepping softly that no one might hear her, she entered 
the long picture-gallery, and closed the door behind her 
with great care to make no noise. Many of the blinds 
were closed, but down at the far end where her picture 
hung there was some light, and with an impulsive desire 
to look at this picture, with 
a view to the impression that 
it might make on Horace 
when he should see it, she 
glided noiselessly down the 
room toward it. 

The full-length portraits 
to right and left of her loom 
ed vaguely through the half 
light. She glanced at each 
one as she passed slowly 
along, with the feeling that 
she was taking leave of them 
forever. In this way her 
gaze had been diverted from 
the direction of her own 
portrait, and she was within 
a few yards of it when, look 
ing straight ahead of her 
she saw between the portrait 
and herself the figure of a 
man 

He stood as still as any 
picture on the wall, and 
gazed upward to the face on 
the canvas before him. Bet 
tina, as startled as if she had 
seen a ghost in this dim 
lighted room, stood equally 
still behind him, her hand 
over her parted lips, as if to 
stifle back the cry that rose. 

And still he stood and 
gazed and gazed, while she, 
as if petrified, stood there be 
hind him, for moments that 
seemed to her endless 

Presently she saw his 
shoulders raised by the in 
lation of a deep -drawn 
breath, which escaped him 
in an audible sigh. The 
sound recalled her. Turn 
ing with a wild instinct of 
escape, she fled down the 
long room, her black cape 
streaming behind her, and 
vanished in the shadows out 
of which she had emerged 

Somehow, she never knew 
how, she let herself out into 
the hall, and thence she sped 
through the long corridor, 
down the stairs, past the 
open door of the vacant li 
brary, and out into the 
grounds, She met no one, 
and when at last she paused 
in the dense shadows of some 
thick shrubbery, she had the 
satisfaction of feeling that 
she had been unobserved. 
Here, too, she was quite se 
cluded, and in the effort to 
collect herself she sat down 
on the grass. her knees 
drawn up, her forehead rest 
ing on them, her clasped 
hands strained about them 

How long she remained 
so, While her leaping heart 
grew gradually calmer, she 
did not know. 

A sound aroused her from 
her lethargy. It was the 
clear whisile of some one 
calling a dog to him. She 
knew who it was before a 
voice said, 

‘* Here, Comrade—come to 
me, sir.” 

The voice was not far off, 
but the shrubbery was be 
tween itand her. She would 
have felt safe but for the dog 
She did not move a muscle 

The footsteps were drawing near her, and now bound 
ing leaps of a dog could be beard also. Both passed, and 
she began to breathe more freely, when what she had 
dreaded came. The dog, stopping his gambols, began to 
sniff about him. The next moment he had bounded 
through the shrubbery and was yelping gleefully at her 
side 

Instantly she sprang to her feet and stood there, slight 
and tall and straight in her long black wrap, the image 
of pallid woe. All the blood had left her face, and her 
eyes were wide and terrified. 

It was so that she appeared to the man who, parting the 
branches of the thick folinge, stood silent and surprised 
before her. She might have been the very spirit of wid- 
owhood, so desolate she looked. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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VERYBODY seems to be reading Anatole France's 
last, Pierre Noziére, but, oddly enough, I have not 
yet come across a single person wh» has finished 
the book. The fact is, as a whole. it is tiresome. 
But the first two pages are so delicious that no 

one can afford to miss them. Let me give you this bit on 
his impressions, as a child, of the Bible, and then you will 
have got the best of it. It is one of the most charming 
things that | know of in any literature: 

* The first idea that I received of the universe came 
to me frot my old Bible illustrated with prints. These 
were a succession of seventeenth - century pictures, in 
which the earthly Paradise had the abundant freshness 
of a Dutch landseape. Horses, rabbits, little pigs, hens, 
and sheep with immense tails were to be seen there, and 
among these animals of the creation Eve promenading 
her Flemish beauty. 

‘The seventh page (1 see it still) represented Noah's ark 
at the moment of the embarkation of the beasts in cou 
ples. Noah's ark in my Bible was a sort of long raft 
surmounted by a chateau in wood, with a pointed roof 
It was exactly like a Noah's ark that had been given me 
for a New-Year'’s present, which exhaled an excellent 
odor of resin. And this in itself was a great proof to me 
of the truth of the Scriptures. 

I was never tired either of Paradise or of the Deluge. 
Also, I took pleasure in seeing Samson carrying away the 
gates of Gaza. This town of Gaza, with its towers, its riv- 
er, bouquets of wouds that surrounded it, was charm- 
ing. Samson was seen walking off, with a gate under 
each arm. He interested me greatly. He was one of my 
friends. Upon this point, as upon many others, I have 
never changed. I am fond of him still. He was very 
strong, very simple; there was not the least shadow of 
malice about him; he was the first of the romanticists, 
and certainly not the least sincere. 

‘I confess that I disentangled with difficulty, in my old 
Bible, the succession of events, and that I quite lost my- 
self in the wars of the Philistines and the Amalekites. 
What I admired the most in these peoples was their head- 
dresses, whose diversity astonishes me still. There were 
to be seen among them helmets, crowns, hats, bonnets, 
and turbans that were marvellous. Never in my life 
shall I forget the head-iress that Joseph wore into 
Egypt. It was certainly a turban, if you insist upon 
it, and a large turban at that, but it was surmounted by 
a pointed bonnet, from which escaped an aigrette with 
two ostrich feathers, and it was a considerable head- 
dress. 


en. 


Ts New Testament had, in my old Bible, a more 
intimate charm, and I bave in my memory a deli- 
cious souvenir of the garden in which Jesus «appear- 
ed to Mary Magdalene. ‘And she thought,’ said the 
text, ‘that it was the master of the garden.’ Finally, 
in the seven works of mercy, Jesus Christ, the hum- 
ble one, the prisoner and the pilgrim, sees coming to 
him a lady attired after the fashion of Anne of Austria, 
with a large collaretie of guipure. A cavalier, coifed 
with a felt tat with plumes, and gallantly shod in 
hunting boots, from the steps of a chateau, made signs 
to a little page ——. a tray and a silver cup to 
pour out some wine for thie poor pilgrim, whose 
head was encircled with an aureole. How it all seem- 
ed amiable, mysterious, and familiar! And how Jesus 
Christ, in a little cabinet of verdure. at the foot of a 
— built in the time of King Henri, under our 
ow -hung gray sky, seemed nearer to men, and more 
mingled with the things of this world! 

** Every evening, under my lamp, I turned over my old 
Bible; and sleep, the delicious sleep of childhood, invinei- 
ble as desire, carried me away in its soft shadows with my 
miud still full of sacred images. And patriarchs, apostles, 
and ladies in collarettes of guipure prolonged in my 
dreams their supernatural existence.” 

er 

TILL another charming chapter in the history of little 
Pierre Noziére’s discovery of the universe is the one 
in which he too recounts his first struggles with the eter 
nal clothes question, in the history of “Two Tailors.” 
He is having his first tunic,” the uniform worn by all 
the schoolboys of Paris; and how distinctly one sees the 
le, melaneholy visage of M. Grégoire, the “tailleur de 
uxe,” who-e customers were among the rich—that is to 
say. people who took an endless time to pay their bills. 
‘Only the poor pay down,” adds Pierre Noziére, senten- 
tiously. ‘‘1lt is not from virtue. It is because no one 
will give them credit.” But, possessed of an economical 
mother, who was also extremely charitable, the making 
of his schoo! uniform is confided to a little man with the 
head of an apostle and the body of a gnome, who was 
courageous and mystic. He makes him a long, formless 
garment of brilliant blue, with no shoulders, a hollow 
chest, att enormous abdomen, and an excrescence in the 
miridle of the back, which his fellow-students kept filled 
with stones. ‘“‘In vain I tried to wear my tunic out,” 
said Pierre Noziére. ‘‘My mother was Tn the right. 
Rabion was an honest man, who feared God and furnish- 
ed good cloth.” Frankly, when you have read this you 

have the best of the last new French novel. 


en. 


A WORD as to the coming Paris Exposition. 
sition, 1 discover, is the sort of thing that you first en- 


An expo- * 
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dure, then pity, then embrace. Iam now in the last of 
these three periods. For a long time I resented the Ex- 
position of 1900 asanintruder. That sucha thing should 
be getting itself ready somewhere, in some remote part 
of Paris, to appear upon the scene at the right moment 
towards the spring of next year, when we all were ready 
to give our attention to it, I should have considered suit- 
able and fitting conduct, and that it was something to be 
encouraged. But to come in a shabby, undressed condi- 
tion and invade our very doors, as it were, laying waste 
what we had been in the habit of considering our private 
and particular banks of the Seine, spoiling our vistas, and 
generally intruding itself upon us in a conspicuously ag- 
gressive fashion, showed, I felt, such an entire lack of del- 
icacy and pense feeling that nothing but the coldest of 
cold shoulders could be shown it. 


@an. 


HEN, all at once, I suddenly took it in affection, and 

this is how it happened. It was one of these brilliant 
October days when you feel suddenly inspired by the 
idea of doing something new, and must do something, 
even if it is old, and it occurred toa little party of us that 
we would take a bateau mouche and sail down the Seine 
and breakfast at a quaint restaurant on one of the old 
quays—something that I recommend to everybody who 
comes over to Paris from now on. There is no way in 
which you can get so good an idea of what the great fair 
really i. for all the pavilions of the different countries 
line the river on your right as you go towards Notre 
Dame, and on your left are the buildings for agriculture 
and horticulture and two great art palaces and the great 
principal entrance. This was the first time I had taken 
that sail since the various structures had begun to put on 
their outer and final toilette. I did not see the White 
City. I can make no comparisons. But the supreme 
beauty of the Seine, with this fairylike succession of build- 
ings, towers, domes, minarets, and spires rising from its 
banks, all veiled in the faint violet mist of autumn, so 
burst upon me that any and every sacrifice, I felt, was 
justified by the result. Since then I have rambled about 
almost every day through the “ chantiers,” as the works 
are called, searching for odd bits, and for what was of 
special interest. 

SA. 


HE different countries have their headquarters on that 

part of the river extending from the ‘Pont de |'Alma 
to the Pont de la Concorde. Half of them are not yet 
much more than a mass of ere Turkey, true to 
herself, has not even begun her pavilion. Our building 
is fairly well along towards completion. Nearly every- 
thing in the Exposition, however, is still encumbered with 
boards and huge carcasses of every description. Any- 
thing very interesting in the way of photographs you 
must still wait for. 


ERVIA is one of the few countries whose pavilion, 

although of less architectural interest than some of the 
others, is quite finished. The model of the Doge’s Pulace 
at Venice, with the domes of St. Marc, which is to repre- 
sent Italy, is beginning to take on its Venetian lovely 
ornamentation before the staining of its white surface to 
represent old marble, and further finishing her decoration 
with those Venetian colors that seem like the very tints of 
the Italian air. But Hungary, when we came upon it, 
had given herself visible and outward form in such a 
characteristic, curious, and fascinating structure that I 
could not rest until I had learned what it was meant to 
represent. One workman said it was a copy of a Hun- 
garian church. Another said it was that of a chfteau, 
and another that of a town-hall. The fact is that it isa 
reproduction of any and all of these. One of the archi- 
tects, M. Zoltan Balint, was kind enough to show me a 
photograph of his original drawing, and it is so far and 
away the most interesting thing that I have yet come upon 
in the Exposition. 

en. 


lr shows two facades. These fagades are the north and 

the west; the north is the one that you see from the 
Seine. The idea of this picturesque edifice was taken 
from the Hungarian millennial of 1896. We forget some- 
times that Hungary was what might be called the great 
boulevard of Christianity. All the Crusades passed through 
it. The Magyar nation was the rock against which the 
tides of Mongols and of Turks broke in their struggle 
against the advance of the Christians in the Crusades. 
In 1896, in the Hungarian National Exposition, all the 
vestiges of this epoch, from all parts of the country, were 
shown side by side, in reproductions. When it became 
question of the French Exposition of 1900, the commis- 
sioner of the my government conceived the idea of 
uniting in one building all the successive styles of archi- 
tecture—Roman, ogival, renaissance, baroque, or rococo— 
that had played a réle in Hungarian history, and to throw 
into relief the particular spirit of each style by reprodu- 
cing the most characteristic specimens of it that are to be 
found all over Hungary. 


yam K what an enormously difficult thing todo! But 
the whole structure, in spite of its incongruities, is full 
of charm. Part of it is a co 

jes, which was originally a ch 


of the barracks of d’Eper- 
u, and is an example of 


Hungarian Renaissance, while the beautiful reliefs are done 
Oy 4 — Hungarian artist, Raphael Donner, of Pozson 
(Presburg). Next to it, a little tower in baroque os | 
tecture is reproduced from the Servian church at Buda- 
Pesth. The beautifal Gothic structure next, with balcony 
windows on one side and the apse of a Gothic chapel on 
the other, is a curious combination of two Gothic build- 
ings. One, that with the windows, is the salle of chev- 
aliers from the chateau of Vajda-Hunyad, and the apse is 
from the chapel of Csuetoertoekhely—names that, I con- 
fess, I take a certain sort of satisfaction in spelling out, 
for they make you feel so very much as though you had 
been abroad. The great tower, over a hundred feet high, 
is a reproduction of one from an old church in a Hun- 
garian citadel. We liked best of any part of it, perhaps, 
the south side, facing the quay, of which we took a little 
snap-shot. It is the beautiful Gothic facade of the chapel 
of Kessa. The west front is of Hungarian Renaissance. 
How charming the whole will be, when its ceilings, stair- 
ways, doors, windows, and contents all carry out the spirit 
of Hungarian architecture and art! 


Sn. ° 


|" is odd how coming events cast their shadows before, 

and how we are already beginning to think of the Expo- 
sition even in giving winter orders. Never has there been 
such a demand for things good for all the year round, 
and you would say that the dressmakers had almost fore- 
seen this. They are making taffetas and materials of a 
sort which I never remember to have seen at this season 
of the year. Their cloths, too, are often lighter and 
daintier, and one friend of mine fitted herself out now 
with everything she was likely to need in the spring, in- 
tending meanwhile to go through a season in New York. 
This will give her a tranquil mind for enjoying the great 
fair that f ccamend at this advanced hour to any one 
thinking of coming over. Here are some practical sug- 
gestions towards it: 


Sn. 


NE of the most useful dresses that I can think of for 

this season is one of the black taffetas of which we 
have seen a number of charming models in the Rue de la 
Paix. The prettiest of these hati a skirt trimmed with 
little satin ribbons shirred through the centre, and put on 
in links that formed an undulating movement round the 
skirt. A space was left between two ranks of these, which 
was filled in with a black silk fringe. The corsage was 
a bolero finished with a hem, bordered at the top with 
drawn-work. There were three little collarettes at the 
back, each finished in the same way. The bolero had the 
effect of being worn over a little vest of black satin bro- 
caded with pink flowers, which turned back in deep 
revers at the top, meeting at each side the three little 
capes. Inside the brocaded satin was the inevitable little 
frent of lace, and there was a lace cravat at the top edged 
with sable, while a tiny edge of sable in the collar en- 
circled the throat. The belt was a soft girdle of black 
Liberty satin, finishing in long ends on the left side in 
front, each bordered with fringe. 


en. 


AMONG the new outside garments for winter are lovely 
velvet coats, coming to within a quarter of a yard of 
the bottom of the skirt, cut with no seam in the middle 
of the back, but half adjusted to the figure, with a decided 
flare in the skirt. These are trimmed with wide bands 
of satin ribbon. A charming way to trim the top is with 
bands that cross the front and fasten in loops in the left 
side—these bands lined with color. The model was in 
pale yellow. I remember telling you how much color 
was used in winter coats. Three revers are so often seen 
—one of the cloth of the coat, one of white satin, one of 
stitched cloth in color. 
Having talked about wintry silk gowns, let me tell 
ou of the summery-looking cloth ones. One model that 
saw worn by one of the most fashionable women in 
Paris was entirely trimmed with cloth lace—if you can 
——. such a thing. The bottom of the skirt, a half a 
ard deep, was an open-work of cloth wrought into a 
acy pattern with silk threads, and the bolero was of the 
same—both made, let me say, over a lining of the same 
color. Far the prettiest dainty cloths, however, are light- 
ened with mousseline de soie. An exquisite pastel blue 
was made with a bolero entirely —— of rows upon 
rows of embroidery upon the cloth. This had a scalloped 
edge; and if it had not been for a bit of silver introduced 
bere and there, to use a very homely comparison, would 
have quite made you think of an old-fashioned flannel 
petticoat. This is only to give an idea of the style, for 
the effect of all the dainty needle-work was charming in 
the extreme. The front was blue mousseline de soie of 
the same shade of the dress. The yoke was of white 
panne, while white panne Was knotted over the bolero 
‘op. to fall in a mass of loops over the mousseline on the 
left side. 


@n. 


D® I tell you how much roses were used for trimming 
winter hats? At the first modiste’s of Paris—the one 
who has the most genre—we did not see a bit of fringe. 
We saw little shepherdess Marie Antoinette hats trimmed 
with baby roses. A hat of fur had nothing on it but a 
wreath of little whit@ roses falling off in the back, and a 
bewitching black felt was trimmed with black taffeta and 
tiny roses in pink. 
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THE LIGHT-SHIP KEEPERS’ CHRISTMAS. 


Drawn sy M. J. Burns. 
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OMBINING velvet with satin is a very effective 
A gown of a light gray velvet has a 
long skirt of white satin embroidered in steel and 
jet; the under-skirt only shows at the side of the 
front breadth, which is draped across, and caught 


fashion 


up on the hip in a graceful and attractive fashion. The 
velvet front of the skirt is embroidered in the same way 
as the satin under-skirt Ihe waist of the velvet has a flat 
bertha of white satin embroidered in steel and jet, and the 
harsh line of the satin against the neck is softened by a 
narrow fall of white lace The waists of the ball gowns 
this year are cut unusually low, and the off-shoulder effect 
is quite noticeable Some of these waists are so low that 
they would seem immodest were it not for the tulle or net 
that is put inside A dainty fashion lately introduced is 
a wide steel, like a corset steel, on the top of which is 
sewed a rosette of tulle, with long ends of tulle The 
corset steel is slipped inside the front of the waist after 
the waist is fastened; this brings the rosette of tulle just 
at the front of the waist; the two ends of tulle are then 
taken and separated, and each end is tucked into either 
sleeve hese pieces are made both in black and white 
tulle, and are used on all dinner and ball gowns this sea 
son, and the effect of the tulle against the skin is far more 
becoming than any other material could possibly be, be 
sides making it possible to wear a dress cut much lower, 
and showing the graceful line of the shoulder without 
the slightest thought of immodesty Besides the velvet 
and lace sleeves already described, some of the dinner 
gowns have a dainty little sleeve, also unlined, and 
made of straps of colored velvet, interlaced, and fastened 
with a tiny rhinestone or jewelled ornament at each in 
terlacing This is particularly becoming to a pretty arm 
and is, besides, very good if one has not a particularly 
good arm 


4 


B' ITH dinner and ball gowns are made with long-train- 
ed skirts. It ibsolutely necessary this winter that 


ill gowns to be worn in the house should be made with a 
train, and, as is always the case when trained skirts are in 
fashion, most exaggeratediy long skirts are worn in the 


evening The dressmakers are always gl vd of this, for it 
enables them to turn out a much better looking skirt, be 
sides which any fabric that is at all bandsome can show to 


Evenine Gown 


made with long pointed bodice and petticoat of 
gu e lace, the bodice closing at the side with black velvet bows. 
An over-dress and sleeves are of rose-colored velvet made in pleats, 


but the pleats left loose 
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Dinner on Bait. Gown made with princesse tunic of yellow velvet, 
with over-tunic of lace. Sleeves and bolero of black mouaseline de 
sole. The bolero is crossed, the left side being carried over to the 
right, and falling as a scarf to the bottom of the skirt. It is caaght 
by a knot of yellow ribbon on the waist. 


much greater advantage in the long graceful lines. These 
long skirts do not require much of any trimming, especial- 
ly at the back, when the material is very expensive and 
handsome; a narrow embrvidery directly on the fabric it- 
self, or a band of passementerie, is the best thing that could 
be used, except when lace is the trimming of the gown, in 
which case a band of lace should be appliquéd on to the 
gown itself. This rule does not apply to thin materials 
like mousseline de soie or gauze or chiffon, for when they 
are used the under-skirt is trimmed with soft accordion- 
pleated ruffles, either of the plain mousseline de soie or of 
chiffon or of lace. A very good model of a dinner gown, 
here illustrated, is made entirely of mousseline de soie or 
Liberty silk; bands of lace insertion are put 
down the tight-fitting over-skirt, which is fin- 
ished in points; the under-skirt is simply a 
mass of accordion - pleated ruffles, one over- 
lapping the other, and each finished with a 
tull ruche of the same material. This style 
of skirt is most attractive and very becom 
ing, but is not to be copied in heavier materi- 
als. Itis the favorite skirt in lace, net, gauze 
and such materials. The waist of the plain 
chiffon or mousseline is very heavily trimmed 
with lace, and bas a lace bolero; the sleeves 
can be in the mousquetaire style of the plain 
chiffon, or, as in the ii.ustration, of the inter- 
luced velvet straps. It is not a gown that is 
suitable for a ball, but it is exceedingly dainty 
for « dinner, and can be made in light colors as well as in 
black, and, like many of this year’s fashions, is charmingly 
simple in design, It is really curious this year to notice 
how severe the lines are in almost all the gowns, and the 
effect is given by the beauty of the materials employed us 
well as by the careful work that is put on the gowns. 
There is no question but that the gowns this year take 
much more time to make and require much more careful 
handling than those of last year, that looked more elabo- 
rate, but in which the defects were covered by tmachine- 
woven trimmings. 


EWELLED laces are much used as trimmings on dia 
ner or ball gowns, and add greatly to the effect if the 
material of the gown is not of the handsomest. The great 


trouble about all] these fabrics is that they are apt 
to be a little theatrical if too much of them is 
used, but they can be employed to advantage on 
the front of the under-skirts, or as trimming on 
the waists. A very smart black satin gown has 
an under-skirt of white satin, and is made with a 

inted over-skirt effect in front. The over-skirt 
is short. and shows a plain under-skirt of white 
satin covered with a heavy yellowish lace, on 
which are sewed turquoises of a large size. The 
front of the waist has a pointed piece of the jew- 
elled lace, which comes down and gives the effect 
of an old-fashioned stomacher, for the waist is cut 
with high darts and fits close to the figure. The 
half-sleeves are made of the jewelled lace, and 
ueross the back of the waist is a band also of the 
jewelled lace. It isa trifle severe in effect. but ex- 
traordinarily becoming. Spangled effects in trim- 
ming an in entire gowns are still used. They 
are very effective in a ball-room; and the black 
spangled nets of last year were far too handsome 
and becoming to be entirely done away with this 
season, but they are by no means so smart as the 
velvet or even the satin gowns. Embroidered 
satins and velvets are much newer than the span 
gled effects. There is a satin with a black dot of 
chenille, and a velvet also with a black dot, that 




















Evenine Gown of white tulle pleated and shirred over a foundation of white 
satin, which shows in panel down the entire frout. 
ings, and the tulle skirt is finished by a flounce of point appliqué lace. 
knots of black velvet and sprays of pale pink roses down the front 
decorated in roses. 


The belt is a band of tulle shirr- 
Twisted 
Corsage 
Fur bands of seal-skin. 


make most superb gowns, and these materials are clev- 
erly combined with the spangled nets. For instance, 
a gown of white net spangled in silver has av over-skirt 
of pale gray velvet, on which is an embroidery in silver; 
the body of the waist is of the spangled net, with a bolero 
jacket of the velvet; around the shoulders and outlining 
the top of the waist is a band of heavily spangled net. 
For instance, a black spangled net bas had the waist 
cut very low—too low to be at all modest, were it not that 
it is filled in with folds of pale yellow velvet tied over 
the top of the arms in stiff little bows, making the waist 
look as though it were made of the velvet and had a jet 
corselet. On the left shoulder are bows of black velvet 


ribbon, in which are tied calla-lilies of black velvet with 
yellow stalk and stamen. This artificial flower is the very 
atest fashion, and is exceedingly handsome on black net. 
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AN AMERICAN WOMAN IN SHANGHAI 


CROSS the way I overlook a neighbor’s 
yard, surrounded by the inevitable 
stone wall. A lattice-work of bam- 
boo carries over it climbing roses, 
which are in full bloom this 9th of 

May, the month of roses in Shanghai. A 
flame-colored maple is in the same yard 
The leaves of this tree are shaped like our 
maple leaves, but remain red through the 
entire season. It is a bit of autumnlike 
foliage, yet comes out early in April. There 
are many flowering trees and shrubs. One 
variety of the magnolia is past blooming, as 
well as red, pink, and yellow flowering shrubs. 
These flower close to the branches without 
green leaves, there being one of a very strik- 
ing color—magenta. Early in February 
branches of these yellow flowers are brought 
in from the country, and, when put in Jap- 
anese or Chinese vases, are very artistic. 
Sa. 

N the Public Garden I see the dear home 

flowers in great beauty and profusion, 
noticeably, at present, forget-me-nots, pan- 
sies, tulips, and roses, while many varieties 
of palms and magnolias, with hedges of 
green, and vines growing over strange 
rocky formations which are built into grot- 
tos for resting-places, make this gardepv a 
favorite resort for foreigners. Of the Chi 
nese only the amahs are allowed, and all 
day long the little ones frolic on the ground 
or sleep in rude baby-carts—not in the least 
like our fine cabs at home—while their 
amahs gossip with one another, the more in 
dustriously inclined knitting or mending 
children’s stockings and garments. ~ 

I saw, a few days ago, a very young baby 
in the garden, cared for by an amah; a like 
young child at home would have been se- 
cluded in the nursery, under the oversight 
of its mother and in care of « trained nurse 
This baby wore richly embroidered gar 
ments, was evidently the child of at least 
well-to-do parents; but, although not more 
than a month or six weeks old, was trusted 
to an amah, and out in the chill of the 
then March day—for such we have in May, 
alternating with June weather. 

en. 
"THE children are largely left to the care 
of amahs, and it is not unusual for them, 

ul three years old, to talk a mixture of Chi 
nese and pidgin-English which newly come 
foreigners cannot even understand. Many 
of the amahs are faithful, but they are un 
trained, and the children suffer not so much 
from neglect as from their ignorance and 
superstition. I often see these little ones, 
two and three years old, sitting on the table 
in Chinese “chow” houses, among dirty 
Chinese men, women, and children, while their 
amahs gossip with their friends. I wonder 
how mothers can so trust their babies to 
these women; then I remember that nursery 
maids at home, if not carefully looked after, 
iake their charges into the hot kitchens of 
their fellow-servants, and I conclude the 
Chinese amahs are not unlike home nursery 
maids 


HE childien are more helpless, which is | 


also true of their elders. 
stance 


Here is an in- 
A young lady is to marry a young 
man who has a reasonably good income, but 
his situation is to take him out of China, the 
land of amahs and many ‘‘ boy ” servants. 
This young lady from babyhood has been 
cared for by amahs and waited upon by 
servants. She cannot dress herself without 
help, is really more helpless than our girls 
at ten, as she has never so much as laced her 
own shoes. She knows nothing of the care 
of her own wardrobe, even as to keeping her 
laces and ribbons in order, mending her 
gloves or hose, or sewing on a missing but 
ton. What preparation has the poor girl for 
the life to which her husband is to take her 
in the home land? He is not a rich man, 
can afford few servants. It is to be hoped 
that he is possessed of almost infinite pa- 
tience, and that the girl wife has a persever- 
ance equal to the so-called perseverance of the 
saints, with a willingness to exercise that 
virtue in learning what she would better have 
learned in childhood, or the happiness of one 
home will suffer inevitable shipwreck. 
@A. 

|" is usual among the wealthier classes for 

each daughter to have an amah, the moth- 
er having one; nor is this custom confined 
to the wealthy. I have heard of one wo- 
man who has twenty amals as her personal 
servants: however, she has six children. 
This woman is herself Chinese, marrying a 
wealthy Englishman, who educated her in 
France and has given her a beautiful home 
in Shanghai. This woman's mother is head 
amah, and no doubt enjoys exercising au- 
thority over the others. 


@a. 


UT while I thus ramble on, strange scenes 
pass and repass my veranda. Now it is 
a funeral procession—a small one; a manda- 
rin’s would be much more imposing. First 
are coolies beaiing gongs, followed by an 


other bearing a tall bamboo branch, to which | 


is tied a streamer of white cloth—white is 
the mourning color. He is followed by two 
coolies with long poles topped by large ob- 


| with them. Next is the sedan chair which 
| 


was used by the deceased. In this are burn- 
ing candles, and it is usual to have a large 
picture of the dead person. The coffin is 
covered by a richly ‘embroidered scarlet 
cloth, and borne by eight bearers. Follow- 
ing the coffin is a jinrikisha, in which is a 
woman dressed in white, with a white strip 
of cloth around her forehead, tied under her 
smoothly coiled hair, and streaming a yard 
in length behind. In her lap is a boy about 
twelve years old. He is evidently chief 
mourner, his mother, if mother she is, being 
very secondary as mourner, as she may be 
only one of several wives. This jinrikisha 
is followed by other aoe filled with 
women, who are real or hired mourners; 
their bitter cries, no doubt simulated grief, 
remind one of the words of Scripture, ‘* And 
the mourners go about the streets.” It is 
well known that the highest ambition of the 
Chinese is to have a fine burial, and that 
coffins are kept in the house ready for use. 


@A. 


HE street scene is always either amusing 

or interesting, by reason of the constant 
passing of jinrikishas and wheelbarrows. 
In the first are seated either foreigners or 
the gayly dressed Chinese men and women 
of the better class. In the latter, comfor*- 
ably dressed women of a lower class, or per- 
chance the ‘‘ boy” bringing hoiae edibles for 
family use. 


@n. 


“THERE comes a low cart drawn by three 

coolies at the end of long ropes, while 
two walk at the back, pushing and guiding 
the cart. On the cart is a double row of 
large baskets holding coal, five baskets in a 
row. Occasionally one sees a small pony 
drawing these carts, but that is almost the 


only use I have seen of horses as beasts of | 


burden, and then it is a usurpation of the 
coolie ** pidgin” (work). 

Ah, here are movers! five wheelbarrow- 
loads of household furniture—rude Chinese 
tables and chairs, huge chests, ** poo-gais” 
(Chinese beds), rolls of matting, baskets of 
Chinese dishes largely blue in color, copper 
kettles, etc., and things indescribable, whose 
use is only known to the Chinese or those 


who have lived among the Chinese—for as | 


yet l am a griffin—a “ griffin” meaning one 
who has lived in China but a short time. 
aan. 

ERE comes a coolie with strings of cash 

on his shoulders—the strings are half a 
yard long, and by count there are fourteen 
of them; he is followed by a man bearing on 
his shoulders a frame on each side of which 
isa kind of portable cupboard holding cooked 
‘‘chow.” He calls out his food as he passes, 
but, unluckily, I do not understand. 

But my readers may weary of this kalei- 
doscope of sights and scenes, and I invite 
those that will to take tiffin with me; and 
after courses of soup, fish, meats with strange 
kinds of vegetables, we will have a dessert 
of delicious tea and fruits, as cherry, beboo, 
mango, as well as the usual native orange. 

For bow many shal] my ‘‘ boy ” spread the 
hospitable table? Ah. what does this sink- 
ing of the heart signify? It isthe old, weary, 
accustomed homesickness and longing for 
familiar faces of the home land. 

ALice Hamitton Ric# 


Apvice To MorHenKs.—Mxks. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING 
Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
mee colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhea. 
—{ Adv. 


DELICIOUS FLAVOR. 

Corrre, Tea, Chocolate, and many summer bev 
erages are given a rich and delicate flavor by the 
use of Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. 
Lay ina supply for camping, fishing, and other ex- 
cursions.—{ Adv.] 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
es 


“A harmonious creation of art.” 
“An inspiration to a 
musical temperament.” 
“ Supports the voice most admirably.” 
st 
“The achievements of Albert Weber, 
| Senior, in the realm of tone pro- 
| duction, like the violin masterpieces 
of Cremona, still stand unrivalled.” 
wt 
Send for catalogue. 
x] 
WAREROOMS: 
| Fifth Ave. and 16th St., New York. 
| 268 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





long-shaped lanterns. Other coolies walk | 181 Tremont Street, 
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due the success of 
ranco-American Soups 


Franco-American Soups are packed in quart, pint 
and '%-pint cans. All leading grocers sell them. 
Watch for our trade-mark on each package. 


The Franco-American Food Co. 
Jersey City Heights, N. J. 


OUR BOOKLET, “FRANCO-AMERICAN SOUPS—HOW THEY ARE MADE”— 
WILL BE MAILED FREE ON APPLICATION, 
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pro's THE PRUDENTIAL - 


‘THE various plans of policies, Ordinary, Intermediate, and Industrial, issued by The 
Prudential, embrace every member of the family, from one year old to seventy, and in 

amounts from $15 to $100,000. All in good health may secure Life Insurance proportionate 

to their needs and purchasing ability. 


Write for full information and description of policies for profitable investment and protection 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


(Piease mention this publication) 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, N, J. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD 


Correspondents of the Bazan are requested to send in their 


questions at least three weeks before the answers are needed 


The Bazan has a very large correspondence, and regrets that 


it cannot anewer any letters by mail 


J. M. D.—If your parlor furniture is already covered 
with green and yellow «tr 
left you to ¢ 
in your other decorations 


iped velonrs, there is nothing 
© but to carry out the same color scheme 

To introduce a red curtain 
at your windows would never do; bat a yellow cuar- 
tain bordered with a narrow braid mixed with green 
I am sure, everything that you desire. It 
would make up as much as anything could do for the 


absence of sun in the room. 


would be, 


This yellow, too, would 


immediately enrich all your other surroundings If 
you used a green at the window you would have to 
introdace yellow too, either asa lining or a8 an extra 
hanging. Put rubber-trees, Boston ferns, brome, and 


cryetal in the room—everything that would have a 
tendency to take up the light and to add a sense of 
cheerfulness 

Wius Mra. E. J. M., of Missouri, please send her 


full name and addres- 7 


H. L. W.—Your email den, six by ten, is susceptible 
of more in the way of treatment than you think. 
Draped walls are pretty, of course, unless they become 
tow etuffy Two be really nice they ought, to my mind, 


to be taken down every few weeks, ever 
any rate, and shaken 
much labor, but if you are 
the Turkish hangings to 
some Indian stuffs | 
My 


agree with thie 


y «ix weeke at 
This would mean 
ultempt it, get 
There a 
, but the figures 


thoroughly. 
willing to 
which you refer re 
hat come in cottar 
are large 


own idea of a den, however, would not 


I should have plain walle so that 
be con- 


stimulated. I 


pictures and casts might go on 
stantly delighted my 
should want flowers, too, palms, and I could never con 
tent mvself with a den in which I could make no 
having to content myself with 
looking at conventional designs in cheap hangings 
year in and year ont in a room like yours I 
should have a plain color on the walls, one with which 


them, my eye 


and thoughts 


changes or additions, 


Therefore, 


1 felt in sympathy. To the right of that window, 
which, like the window of Elaine, faces to the east, I 
would pat my desk. The light would then come in 
over my left shoulder My divan I should place 
along the north wall, which would give me just the 
light I needed when I lay there to read. Back of the 


divan a book-~< 
four and a half 
wide 


vee just the length of the divan, about 
to five feet high, but only five 
All your emailer books could held here 


your desk, another pear the door 


inches 
be 
and 


(me chair a 


with a ema!! ble on 
the end of tt 


ing, the div 





ite left which would bring 
e divar A lamp on this table 
an cushions being 


it near 
for read- 
piled at night at the end 
opposite the window, so that y 
lamp-light. A 
corner where 

table in front 


ma could read 
w mirror put across the 
the div and book-case The 
f it would p: event the mirror’x seem- 
ing too ostensibly placed 


there by 


long parr 
an stop. 
at the eame time it wonld 
help to give a sense of lightness and width to the room- 

K. M. P.—The Bazan cannot publish the addresses 
you wieh in this colamn 
sddressed envelope, 
letter 


Please send stamped and 
and refer to subject of previous 


Lousna.—You are sensible not to make your parlor 


too formal When one cannot have two roome in 
which to entertain himeelf and his friends, it ia better 
to make the parlor a0 comfortable that it does as a 
living-room, and yet so fall of a certain dignity and 
reserve that an unseemy obtrusion of one’s family life 
and intimacies ie not enggested. Retain your open 
fireplace, of conrse, and 1 you can afford a 
log, keep it there. There is nothing that makes a 
room more homelike. A coal fire, however, is not to 
be despised, and there te a certain steadfastness of 
purpose about sach a fire on a winter's day that some- 
times is enough to wean ne from wood 

You eay that you want a purely Oriental room. I 
have never been in the Bast, but I doubt if you would 
find open fireplaces there in living-rooms, or oak man- 
tel-pieces, or any of the other appointments of your 
honse, and I think you would find palms and foun- 
tains, marbles, and often gaudy hangings There- 
fore you could hardly expect succesefa! results from 
your efferta You might have Oriental coloring, in- 
tre«tnce some low divans and tables; bat somehow too 
great wn obtrausion of the Oriental does not seem to 
belong with that oak mantel. Stop and think! You 
might etain yoor oak mantel a dark color, and in that 
way forget it. But why, instead of attempting the 
Oriental, do you not line your room with low book- 
cases ; throw your windows ont in bays with diamond 
panes, filing the sille with flowers? Afier that you 
could go to work and hant for the most comfortable 
furniture you could find, for the best plaster casts, the 
moet interesting pictures, the best brass, and the best 
books, making all your room an expression of your 
best taste and that of your wife, of growing tastes 
and Interests, of constant y increasing knowledge, to 
the pleasures of which you admit your friends as col- 
lectors and book -lovers and muric-lovers do. Try 
thie and do not attempt to make a room “ purely 
Oriental,” or content yourself with arranging any- 
thing te mark your full satisfaction at once. Always 
leave yourselves a place to grow in This is as im- 
portant in a house as in the moral or the physical 
nature. 


as long 


Many 1. B. any R. L. M.—The creame referred to in 
your letter are made by the lady whoee name was men- 
tioned in the article, and a letter addressed to her care 
of Uanpes’s Bazae will be forwarded to her at once 


DA 
Season,” 
Vol 


R.—See article entitled “The Frock-Coat 
published In the Bazan of November 4, 1899 
XXXIL., No. 4) 


Cc. RM 


velope 


Please send stamped and addressed en- 
and mention enbject of previous letter. 


B. 8.—They have at the large carpet-ehops in New 
York a way of putting strips of corrugated rubber 
under the edyes of rugs which keep them from sliding 
over a slippery floor, and consequently from being 
wrinkled or “kicked up.” You may he able to get 
this in Philadelphia, too, but if you are not, write to 
some prominent carpet-dealer in New York 


Superb service, and the special attention paid 
to ladies make travelling a delight on the 


| 
} 


} 








Descriptive list of their publications, with portraits of authors, 
free 
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If you live in a smoky city you find that the lustre of 
your furniture is soon lost in a smutty haze, but a thick 
suds of Ivory Soap in lukewarm water and a soft cloth 
will make it bright again with small labor. Ivory Soap 
is so pure that it is fitted for all such special uses re- 
quiring a soap that is known to be harmless. 


A WORD OF WARNING.—There are many white soaps, each represented to be “just as 
remarkable 














good as the ‘Ivory’;"’ they ARE NOT, but like all counterfeits, lack the peculiar and | 














qualities of the genuine. Ask for “Ivory’’ Soap and insist upon getting it. 
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Christmas SNumber. 


A Richly Illustrated Article on the great French 
Painter of Children, Boutet de Monvel. 
Illustrated with his own pictures, one of which was 
made especially for this article in St. Nicnoxas. 


“Afternoon Service,” by lan Maclaren. 
Illustrated by Harry Fenn. Describing the beauties and 
delights of **the moor above the glen’ in the Scotch 
Highlands on a Sunday afternoon. 


A Serial Story for Little Children. 
** Josey and the Chipmunk,”’ by Sydney Reid, with 
Miss Cory’s pictures. 
Beginning of a Historical Serial on Life in the Early 
American Colonies, by Elbridge S. Brooks. 
Brooks is the author of the popular ‘* Century 
Book of the American Revolution,"’ ** Century Book 
for Young Americans,’ etc. In his new serial he 
takes his well-known party of boys and girls on a trip 
to the early Colonies. Illustrated. 


A Long Story Complete in this Number. 
** Christmas on the Home Station,’’—the. first of a 
series of ten long stories, each complete in a single num- 
ber of St. Nicnoras, written by Ruth McEnery Stuart, 
Mary Mapes Dodge and others. _ Illustrated. 


Pompey’s Christmas, by Carolyn Wells. 
A very funny poem (illustrated by Miss Cory). 

The St. Nicholas League. 
A new department which will interest every live boy 
and girl,— prize competitions, benefits, no dues. 


Other Features Include : 
A beautiful Christmas frontispiece. 
An illustrated poem, ** That Little Christmas Tree.’* 












Illustrated stories, ** Elena's Captive,’’ ** The King of the 
Golden W oods,"’ **The Doll that Santa Claus Brought,” 
** Tad and his Panther,” ‘‘ Ermee’s Christmas Doll.”* 
Books and Reading Department, Poems, Jingles, and 
Pictures. 











On any news-stand ; 25 cents. 


Cover by Will Bradley. 
A whole year of St. Nicholas, $7.00. 























BARPER’s CATALOGUE 
will be sent 
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THE HOUSEHOLD 


Correspondents of the Bazan are requested to send in their 
questions at least three weeks before the answers are needed. 
The Bazam has a very large correspondence, and regrets that 
it cannot answer any letters by mail. 


A. H. F.—There are two or three things which have 
made trouble for you in your daughter's room. The 
color, first of all, is bad, and all those figures in a 
small room are enough to give you a sense of crowd- 
ing from which you can never escape. Then that 
cherry mantel-piece! If it is like all the others I 
have seen, it is enough to destroy every attempt you 
make to beautify the rest of the apartment. Might I 
suggest, then, after taking into consideration, as I have 
done, all the details you have submitted, and after 
studying your plans with great care, that you go to 
work and paint all the wood-work white? At once 
yon will gain a sense of space. Then put a plain paper 
on the wall, a delicate apple green, or a narrow almost 
invisible stripe of yellow and white, ora still more deli- 
cate pink and white, sothat only one tone is felt. Then 


| cover the bed with a white Anatolian cover—they are 


cheap—or with some muslin wash material having the 
smallest imagiuable figure in little stripes. Let the 
window-evrrtains match it. If the open door takes up 
too much room, do not take it off and put up a por- 
tire. A door belongs to a bed-room and ought to 
stay. But split your door down the middie, and pat 
hinges on it so that it doubles when »ou open it. You 
gain moch room in that way. Then go to work and 
rearrange the furniture. Put that old-fashioned mahog- 
any burean marked “2” on the other side yf the fire- 
place where a chair “*0” now stands, Put some large 
picture over it so as to build up the lines, two candle- 
sticks on the burean, and if you have a plaster cast, say 
of the Victory or of Narcissus or head by Donatello, 
put it there. It will also serve to break up the lines, 
and is appropriate to a room like that you describe. 
Get a kitchen table, cover it, and put on a valance like 
the bed-covering on it, and place it where the bureau 


| stood. Use this as a dressing-table, and not the wash- 


stand nor the mantel-piece. Over this table put the 
mirror now over the wash-stand, and concentrate all 
the toilette articles here. Do not let the room get tov 
“apotty ” a look, as artists say, from having too many 
emall pieces about—like photographs and what used 
to be called knickknacks. Simplicity and concentra- 
tion are the two laws you must obey in a room shaped 
and furnished like the one under consideration. 


Hageerorest.— Your plans suggest a most delightful 
house, and you are #0 wise to have pat your library 
and dining-room where the southern and eastern sun 
will play on them ali day. You are wise, too, in hav- 
ing bad all the wood-work on the first floor alike. By 
all means put green in your library, and I wish that 
you could also put it in your dining-room, since the 
two adjoin, and since you will escape all sense of mo- 
notony by having dishes in one room and books in 
the other. The presence of silver, too, will mike a 


| difference, and that sugyests just here another impor- 


tant point. Have no silver of any kind in your green 
library, not even silver inkstands or picture-frames. 
Let everything in the room suggest green and gold 
Do this by having a touch of yellow in the window 
draperies, and by introducing all the brars you can 
get, and the crystal, too. Let your jardiniéres, writing- 
materials, andirons, and pictare-frames be of brass. 
you will be astonished to find how mich color and 
cheerfulness are added, and how everything has 
come enriched. Do not have any while picture-frames. 
Let your library table be as large as the size of your 
room will permit. There are two places in which, ac- 
cording to your plane of the room, it might go; one 
would be back of a sofa facing the fire, the other 
would be directly In front of that eastern window 

Mach, however, will depend upon what the distrac- 
tious of that window may be, and again upon the 
amount of room which the table in 
frout of the fire, and how much it would interfere with 
a free passage through the door, and also of course on 
the lights. But a long comfortable sofa in front of a 
library fire is always a delight whether the table goes 
back of it or not. The lights would be sure to be 
good if you put the table at right angles to the chim- 
ney, the left -houlder of any person at it being turned 
to the southern light, his back to that of the east. 
This latter position would give you the angle of the 
chimney as a wall space facing your desk, and one to 
be filled or built up or treated in any way you desire 
with pictures, books, plnster-casts, or stuff’. By each 
of your large windows have comfortable reading 
chairs, email tables by them for holding books or 
periodicals, or a lamp at night. 

Do not keep that black iron lamp in the drawing- 
room. It is all out of key. A glass or a brass lamp 
would be appropriate, but not one of iron, On your 
walls have a finely striped paper with white and rore 
tones, possibly the flowers themselves, bat emall and 
in stripes—at any rate something which will carry out 
your scheme already suggested by the ivory paint and 
the old-rose tiling in the fireplace. Put your piano 
across the northwert corner, the cabinet against the 
wall. You mast exercise much discretion here because 
that wall space is Jong. A sofa at the foot of a grand 
piano at right angles to the fire builds up one end of a 
room most satisfactorily. Introduce pals, lamps, and 
tables. Do not feel you can make the room right with 
one effort. Arrange and rearrange, and go in and ont, 


e- 


would require 


| and imagine yourself a stranger trying to find a seat 


| times oncil it 


| room. 


while he waits for you, or an old friend who has come 
in some distress to see yon, Then see if your chairs 
and sofas are arranged for his welcome or convenience, 
and if any place is left fr him, or if he must go stam- 
bling around the room and back of a table for a chair. 
Every successful hostess has studied and pondered 
these questions and gone over her furniture a dozen 
was made to express her sentiment. 
The sizes of your various pieces of furnitare must be 
considered in your arrangement. 

Your own ideas for the rest of the house are good 
You must be most discreet about any red in a bed- 
Red is seldom satixfactory with oak. Try it 
with walnut. Yellow would be lovely for the young 
danghter. Have yellow-white curtains, white muslin 
would be too glaring in that sunlight. Neither fieh- 
net nor grenadine reflects the light. Have them all 
alike up stairs and down. Lovely jutes are now made 
The chintzes for your bed-rooms would have to be 
lined. Ivory chamois cloth with a pale rove border 
would be lovely as curtains for the drawing-room. 
Ask me any other questions that you want. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL. 
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Singer Cabinet Table 


Furnished Only With Singer Sewing-Machines. 





(Copyright 1899.) 


* THE READER.” 





Sold on Resaduenee. 
Old Machines Taken in Exchange. 


The Singer Manufacturing Co., | 


“ Sewing-Machine Makers for the World.”’ 
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HE fashionable precious stone of to-day is the turquoise, and only 
the fear that this gem will not hold its color prevents many from 
buying one. This fear is sy well-grounded, and conserva- 
tive jewelers throughout the world refuse to guarantee the color 

of a turquoise unless it is one from the Azure Mines. 

Years of experience of the foremost ewelers have Comcusteuned that 
the Azure Turyuoises will retain their cofor, and as a result these gems can 
be bought with a positive guarantee from first-class dealers in aoe. 
If your jeweler tells you that all turquoises change their color, you 

~ infer that he is stocked up with inferior stones or is behind che - hang 
&> No Azure Turquoises are genuine without the trade-mark on the back. 
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Mason’ Hamlin 
PIANOS eicek.. 


Hundreds of persons who had formerly purchased these world-famed Organs 
have since purchased Mason & Hamlin Pianos, because they knew that any- 
thing produced by this house would be the BEST. 
Catalogue and full information Sree. 
BOSTON: 
146 Boylston Street. 


The Criterion 
pape MUSIC BOX 


| is the latest and 

approved of all a 

me sie Boxes with inter- 
and upward 


changeable Tune- 











As good as 
Mason & Hamlin Organs. 
Need more be said ? 


Highest praises from 


Easy Payments if desired. 


NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
3 and 5 West 18th Street. 250 Wabash Avenue. 








The Plane ea uee the richness at- 
tained by the cr: ot unless played by six 
or eight hands, and then the players must be 
experts. It is superior to every other make 
in tone and simplicity of construction. The 
durability you'll appreciate years from now, 
after inferior makes would have been worn 
out and useless. Disks are easily changed 
—they’re practically indestructible. 

Charming Home Entertainments may be 
arranged without notice if a Criterion is in 
the parlor—dancing, singing, instrumental 
renderings—hymns and church music, too. 


Insist on a Criterion. ... . © 
There is no “‘ Just as Good.” Free. 





Sen ja} on receipt of price. We will send the Criterion on ten days’ trial. You 
Sent on Trial can return it, and get your money back, if not entirely por bay Write 


M. J. PAILLARD & CO., 680 Broadway, New York 


Or inquire of Dealers in Musical AGENTS WANTED 


Instruments and Jewelers. 

















The only awarded at the Paris 
Exhibition 1889. 





VELOUTI 


9, Rue de la Paix, Paris.— Caution. None Genuine 








| the colored flag of his college. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS | 
EASILY MADE 


RDINARY iron book - racks, such 
as may be bought in bardware- 
stores, are here covered with fan- 
cy silk or brocade, and lined with 
satin. The pattern can be easily | 
cut to fit the rack. The colors here used are 


G | 


peacock blue embroidered with gold and red 
—a Japanese satin—for the outside, and 
bright green satin for the inside. 








The tobacco- pouch shown above is 6x5 
inches, and is made of the lemon and orange 
silk ribbons which come with cigars. These 
printed ribbons are feather -stitched on a 
background of yellow silk, lined with oil- 
silk, and drawn up with yellow cigar-rib- 
bons. 





Another tobacco-pouch may ve made of 
chamois-skin lined with oil-silk. The bag is 
44x6 inches, rounded at the bottom, and | 
drawn up by brown satin cord run through | 
a heading of brown satin fastened to the | 
top of the chamois. The bag is painted in 
browns, with the design of a young man and | 
On the back | 
of the pouch is the word *‘ Tobacco” in fan- 
cy letters arranged irregularly. 





The advantage of this hair-receiver is that 
it can be washed. It is made of white linen 
embroidered and bound with white linen 





braid. For part of its length it is cornuco- 


pia- shaped, 114 inches around the widest | 


part at the top. From end to end it is 144 | 
inches long. The space above the cornu- 
copia portion is curved, its narrowest mea- 
surement being 24 inches. The cornucopia 
buttons into shape in two places at the 
back. By carefully observing the illustra- 
tion and using the measurements here given 
a pattern can be made with no difficulty. 
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FURS 
FASHIONS AND PRICES 


By C. C. SHAYNE 


RUSSIAN Heads the list of fashionable furs 
SABLE The darkest and best ‘* Imperial 
Crown” are found in Aleck Wilderness, on 


Lena River, between the Arctic Circle and Arc- 
tic Sea, First choice, $350 each, or three (per- 
fectly matched skins), $1000. Others, $250, 
$200, $150, $125, $100, $85, $65, $50, S40. 
There is no duty on undressed Russian Sables. 
I import them direct, dress them here, and sell 
them at as low prices as any other reliable house 
in the world.. It takes three skins for an aver- 
age size Muff, two for a fashionable Neck Scarf; 
Capes, Collarettes, Mantles, etc., in proportion. 


HUDSON Ranks next in value to Russian. I 

BAY purchased an unusually large stock 
SABLE of Russian and Hudson Bay Sables, 
Mink, Marten, Fox, Chinchilla, etc., prior to the 
London March Sales, when, owing to the scarc- 
ity of these skins, prices greatly advanced, which 
enables me to sell at lower prices than mer- 


| chants who were compelled to pay the advance. 


QUOTES Hudson Bay Sable Muffs (three 
PRICES. = skins), $35, $50, $65, $80, $100, $125, 
$150, and $200. Scarfs and Capes in proportion. 
NOTE.—1 do not sell blended or darkened Russian 
or Hudson Bay Sables. Ladies who have purchased 
them in Europe and elsewhere during the past two 
ra complain of a mottled, shabby appearance after 
»eing worn a short time, and, like all imitations, they 
can be readily detected. 
Mink is reliable and popular. Like 
Hudson Bay Sable, Otter, Beaver, 
Lynx, Fox, and Bear, it is an American prod- 
uct. America supplies 75 per cent. of all the 
furs worn in the world, and this year Americans 
who had large stocks on hand prior to the Lon 
don Sales can undersell the Europeans. If 
they do not embrace this opportunity to sell at 
low prices when they can afford to do so, they 
will be to blame if they lose their trade. 


PATRIOTIC Americans would prefer to buy 

AMERICANS. at home if they were satisfied 
they could do as well. I will endeavor to con- 
vince them that they can purchase European 
furs, which are admitted, undressed, duty free, 
at as low prices as European merchants, and 
American products at lower prices. The only 
advantage England has is in the character of the 
dye of Sealskins, and Germany in the dye of 
Persian Lamb, etc. America surpasses all other 
nations in dyeing Otter and Beaver, and in cur- 
ing and dressing natural fur skins. The Otter 
garments manufactured by me were awarded 
First Prizes at the World's Fair, as were also 
garments of Russian Sable, Mink, and Sealskin, 
and for pelts dressed ready for use, all kinds. 


FURS SHOULD It is important that furs be 
BE PROPERLY properly dressed. They re- 

DRESSED. tain their natural appearance 
and wear longer than articles made from im- 
properly dressed skins, which have a dull look 
after being worn, and are more susceptible to 
moths. 


RELIABLE 
PURS. 


MINK. 


I make a specialty of reliable furs, 
buy in large quantities, have every 


| advantage which long experience and capital 


affords, manufacture on my own premises, and 
sell at as low prices as any reliable house in the 
world. Persian Lamb Jackets, $135, $150, 
$175, $200; Coats, $150 to $225; Sealskin 
Jackets, $175, $225, and $275; Coats, $225, 
$275, and $350 for the best. Muffs, $20, $25, 
and $30. I only sell the Alaska Sealskin, 
London dyed, and the German dyed Persian 
Lamb, which retains its pristine beauty for 
years, 

NOTE.—Coats of Lobos Island, Japan and North- 
west Coast Seal can be sold for $100 to $150. They 
turn red, wear off at the edges quickly, and do not 


give satisfaction, and for that reason I do not sell 
them. 


Nicholas and La Rena Boas, $18, 


$25, $30, and $35. 
Collarettes and Muffs in proportion. 


GENUINE FURS. Some of our most genteel 
ECONOMICAL people desire to purchase a 
PRICES. genuine fur article which will 

wear a few seasons at an economical price. 
Alaska Sable (Skunk) is the best fur for the 
money. I have placed on sale Scarfs to be 
worn down or turned up around the neck, with 
a number of handsome, fluffy tails, Muff to 
match, complete set, $25. 

Capes at corresponding prices. 

Wool Seal, a genuine fur, good for the er} 

Scarf, with a number of tails, and Muff, 
complete set, $15. 


FOX AND == Chinchilla, silver, natural blue, 
CHINCHILLA. gray, cross, and all other kinds 
of Fox-skins. While they cost more than they 
ought to, so long as they are fashionable prices 
will be firm. I am, however, selling them at 
the lowest possible prices. 


MEN’S FUR “All sizes and prices, from $75 
OVERCOATS. to $2500. 
Mink lined from $125 up. 
Persian Lamb lined and trimmed, $250 up. 
Sable lined and trimmed,$s500 to $2500. 
Mink, Sea Otter trimmed, $500 to $1500. 


RUGS One entire floor, 25x100, devoted to 
AND this class of goods. Sleigh and 

ROBES. Carriage Xa, all kinds, from $10 

Japan Robe to Hudson Bay Sable, $750. 


Cc. C. SHAYNE 


Manufacturing Fur Merchant 
124 and 126 West 42d St., New York 


Between Broadway and 6th Ave. 
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HE social season in New York, while it opens 
later and later every year, is generally in full 
swing by Christmas, and at that time no end of 
entertainments is being given, for both younger 
and older people. The gowns for these occasions 
are especially attractive, for the materials used are most 
beautiful in design and coloring, and are distinctly differ 
ent from those that have been used for some years past. 
en. 
HERE is a craze for 
gowns made of velvet— 
not only what was formerly 
known as velvet, but the 
panne velvet,a most won 
derful fabric which comes 
in plain colors and in figured 
designs. When in the plain 
colors, it is often painted by 
hand, and is then one of the 
most costly materials to be 
had. In this sort of vel 
vet the pile does not seem 
so thick. The manner in 
which it is woven is a 
secret only known to the 
manufacturers, but it is like 
the velvet and satin antique 
80 largely used the last year 
ortwo. In consequence, it 
is much easier to fit, drapes 
better, and is in every way 
more suitable for evening 
gowns than the old-fashion 
ed velvets, which, though 
beautiful in themselves, 
were often thick and cum 
bersome, and took up a 
great deal of room in the 
seams. Combining this vel 
vet with lace is one of the 
newest ideas, and most ex 
quisite gowns are made of 
the two fabrics. The un 
der-skirt is, as a rule, of 
the lace; the over-skirt, of 
the velvet, made absolute 
ly plain, cut in points, and 
with a long train. Some 
times the over-skirt of vel 
vet will be very nearly as 
long as the under-skirt of 
lace, but it will be slashed 
at the sides so as to show 
the lace, which, by-the-way, 
is put on absolutely flat— 





TiGHT-FITTING DINNER GOWN 
of guipure lace, made with an 
under-skirt of black satin trim- 
med with any number of var 
row aceordion-pleated chiffon 
ruffles, edged with black velvet 
Biack velvet belt, and velvet 
straps on the shoulders 





Evaenine cows made with long belted tunic or gray velvet with 
white polka dots, Under-skirt and deep collar of guipure lace, edged 
with chinchilla. Full soft sleeves, collar, and long scarf of deep rose- 


cvlored velvet 


not in flounces, but close against the lining of the under- 
skirt. 


HE waists are made either of velvet or of lace, which- 

ever is the more becoming. If of the lace, there are 
short sleeves and bolero jacket of the velvet; if the waist 
is of velvet, then the lace is put on as trimming, either in 
a flat bertha bolero jacket or a plastron in front, and the 
straps over the sleeves, or, rather, over the shoulders, are 
of velvet. The princesse style of gown is also well adapt- 
ed to this material, for the coloring in the light shades 
looks all the better for not being broken by any line at the 
waist. A gown of pale turquoise velvet is draped over 
the under-skirt of heavy white lace; the front of the 
waist is made of-the velvet, but covered with a pointed 
piece of the lace hanging down on to the skirt. The 
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Dinnee cown of black monseeline de sole, with entre-deux of 
black lace. Petticoat of black satin with accerdion-pleated ruMfles of 
chiffon. Bolero jacket of chiffyn. Sleeves made of interlaced black 
velvet bands, caught with rhinestone clasps. Black velvet and yel- 
low orchids on the left shoulder. 


back, showing the little glimpse of white in a very pretty 
fashion. 


@n. 


HERE is quite a question as to the difference between 

a dinner and a ball gown these days, and it is rather 
difficult to tell at first glance, for many of the dinner 
gowns are quite elaborate enough to wear at dances; but, 
ou the other hand, a dinner gown 
can be much plainer in design. 
For instance, long sleeves in a 
ball gown are not considered 
good style, while most of the 
dinner gowns have long sleeves. 
Indeed, these long sleeves are 
rather a feature of the very 
smart new gowns. A gown of 
pale yellow panne velvet, cut 
very low in the neck and quite 
off the shoulders, has a very odd 
pair of sleeves of the velvet that 
start below the straps of lace 
over the shoulder. These sleeves 
are unlined, are very long, and 
have rather the effect of mous- 
quetaire gloves the same shade 
as the gown, for they are loose 
enough to wrinkle on the arms, 
although they are fitted as tight 


Evenixe cows in princesse fashion, made in burnt-orange velvet, embroidered in jet and gold. 2% though they were gloves. 
Small bolero of white satin embroidered in jet and gold. Just in front of the over-skirt shows a This particular pair of sleeves 
petticoat of white eatin embroidered in steel and guid, and trimmed with a band ofsable. Crossed Can be taken out if so desired, 


fichu of sable, and belt of black satin. 


elbow sleeves are of the velvet, but the top part of the 
sleeves is made of white lace. This is one of the hand- 
somest gowns that have been turned out this season. The 
pleated skirt in ordinary velvet would be quite an impos- 
sibility, but in this new fabric many skirts are laid in 
pleats all around, the pleats only fastened a short distance 
below the waist. As these skirts hang close to the figure, 
they do not look at all too full. They are generally made 
to open in front and show an under-skirt of white lace 
that goes around just below the hem of the velvet at the 


and the gown is then quite smart 

enough for a ball gown, as the 

materials are of the very hand- 
somest. The lace sleeves are so exceedingly becoming 
that women wear them as much as possible, and they are 
seen on the handsomest gowns. They, like the velvet 
ones, are unlined, very long, and fitting closely to the arm 
Then in some few of the gowns that are made of velvet 
and satin the sleeves are of satin, also made to look like 
mousquetaire gloves; but they never are put into the 
armholes at the top; there is always a space left, in which 
the arm shows through, thus heightening the impression 
of long gloves rather than sleeves. 





— 
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| CUISINE | 


Correspondents of the Bazan are requested to send in their 
questions at least three weeks before the answers are needed. 
‘The Bazar has a very large correspondence, and regrets that 
it cannot answer any letters by mali. 








Small Lemon Cakes.—One-quarter pound 
butter, 6 oz. of flour, one-quarter pound 


sifted sugar, the thinly pared peel of a | 


lemon, the yolks of 2 eggs. Mix all to 





gether, and bake in cake-tins, which have | 


been previously buttered, for ten minutes. 


Pretty Dessert Dish. — Cut froma large | 


sponge-cake 6 pieces or more, the size of a 
small slice of cake; scoop out a hole in the 
side of each piece, and fill the space with 
whipped cream nicely flavored; pour over 
them some liquid jelly to screen the cakes. 
Whip a littl more cream, and cover the 
cakes. Ornament with colored sugar, dried 
cherries, or pretty comfits. Serve in a glass 
dish, placed side by side. 


A Very Youne Hovsexeeree.—To make a sweet- 
potato pudding, boil well, peel, and mash firm sweet- 
potatoes, and set them away to get cold. There should 
be about a pint of the mashed vegetable. Rub half a 
cup of butter into a cup of powdered sugar, and when 
soft and creamy whip into it the beaten yolks of 4 
eggs, half a teaspoonful of powdered nutmeg, the 
juice and grated rind of a lemon, and a wine-glassful 
of brandy. Now add the mashed sweet-potato, stir- 
ring it iun—a great spoonful at a time—and beating the 
mixture until perfectly smooth and free from lumps. 
Last of all, whip in the stiffened whites of 4 eggs, 
turn into a buttered pudding-dish, and bake. This 
pudding may be eaten hot with eugar and cream, but 
is far better if allowed to get cold. Then it should be 
served with a brandy eance. To make this, ruba table 
spoonful of butter into three-quarters of a cupful of 
powdered sugar, add three table-spoonfuls of boiling 
water, aud stir over the fire to a liquid sauce. Now 
add a table-spoonful of lemun-jnice, remove the sauce 
from the fire, and beat into it immediately the stiffen- 
ed whites of 2 eggs and 2 table-spoonfuls of good 
brandy. Send at once to the table. 

The large mushrooms of which you speak may be 
served in various ways. They are, however, perhaps 
most popular when broiled or fried. Before cooking 
them according to either of the following receipts 
wash, stem, and peel the mushrooms, The skins 
should be removed with a small, keen-bladed knife. 

Broiled Mushrooma,—Greave the wires of an oyster- 
broiler with butter, and lay the mushrooms on it, 
Broil over a bed of red coals, cooking first the under 
sides of the mushrooms, then turning the broiler so 
that the upper sides may be undermost. Great.eare 
must be taken not to scorch the mushrooms, In eight 
minutes they should be done. Lay upon thin slices 
of buttered toast, put a bit of butter upon each, set in 
the oven for three minutes, and send to table, 

Fried Mushrooms.—Melt two table-epoonfuls of but- 
ter in a frying-pan, and put the mushrooms in this 
Cook with the gill sides down for three minutes, then 
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tnrn and fry the upper sides for three minutes more. 
Have ready on a small heated platter triangles of but- 
tered toast, transfer the mushrooms to these, sprinkle 
with salt and pepper, pour a little melted butter upon 
each, and serve. 


Aw Apmineer.—To make Chateaubriand sance cook 
together in a saucepau two table-spoonfuls of butter 
and two of browned flour, and when they are blended 
and of a dark color pour upon them a cup of clear 
beef stock. Stir until smooth, then add a teaspoonful 
of onion-juice, a gill of claret, a teaspoonful of Jemo: 
juice, the same quantity of minced parsley, and a ta. 
ble-spoonfal of melted butter. Cook for five minutes 
before serving. 


DRESS 














M. H. 8.—The newest habit-skirt pattern ix a good 
one, but I should advise having instead the skirt with 
| the box-pleat in the back, as it will satay in fashion 
longer. The stitching is put on on bias bands of the 
cloth, that are then stitched on with invisible stitches 


| A. A. M.—Yes, sable furs can be worn in mourning, 
but not in the deepest mourning. It is rather a new 
fad wearing the sable furs, but I have seen it done 
and am told that it is quite correct, 


Aw Ov» Reaven.--You are advised to wear your 
hair combed as far up on your head as possible, and 
then fastened with a shell pin, or elee in as tight a little 
knot as possible, low down in your neck, The latter 
style is not very becoming, therefore I advise in favor 
of the former. It is not the fashion to wear a large 
amount of hair in riding horseback, and it certainly 
would be folly for you to think of wearing any false 
hair under those circumstances. I do not wonder 
that you are distressed at having a red nose. It is 
certainly most unpleasant. Bat perhaps you are tak- 
ing rather too gloomy a view of it, and exaggerate it 
in your own mind. Be sure that your corsets are 
loose enough around the waist and try to keep your 
circulation in order. If the trouble does not improve 
conenit a skin doctor, for there are often simple litile 
remedies that will alleviate these complaints. 


Mes. G. W. D.—Why do you not have a black lace 
dress? Make it up over white or black. They are the 
very newest gowns, and have often been described in 
the New York Fashions of the Bazan. In the Christ- 
mas number of the Bazan there are two pages of 


FOR evening gowns, and I should think you could get 

INFIRM several ideas from them 

AGED DERSON H. M. 11,.—You will certainly need two cloth gowns 
(J — 










Dil 





of different weight made with coat and skirt, and one 
silk gown with two waists. Also a flannel, a silk, and 






= SEND * | two or three wach shirt-waists. If you are really anx- 
POSTAL CARD |) ious not to burden yourself with lugyage this will be 
FOR BOOKLET y quite sufficient, and then you know you can always 


AND ME replenish your wardrobe if it is necessary. -Your 


IMPERIAL GRANUM Co.,, NEW HAVEN. Conn.,U.S.A. husband would need a cheviot suit, an afternoon suit 
SHIPPING DEPOT: JOHN CARLE & SONS, NEW YORK. of light trousers and frock-coat, and I should advise a 

















dress-suit also. This seems like a very small allow- 
ance of clothing, but I am sure he will find it quite 
| sufficient for so short a trip. 


is fhe scene of many of fhe 
celebrated Justus von Liebig’s 
greatest chemical discoveries; 
here he perfected the process of 
manufacturing Liebig Companys 
Extract. At Munich, samples ‘of 
every parcel of fhis extract are 
still rigorously tested by leading 
hygienic aufhorities before 
being offered for sale. 

An unapproached reputation 


of over thirty years is fhe result. 


LBB 


BUY THE GENUINE, SIGNED 


IN BLUE. 
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Baby's Christmas Present | 


Sterling Silver Novelty is the only spoon which a 
ican firmly and comfortably grasp. Made 
hed bow 


include 


Is 
over 
many of them 
om the most famil 

: delightful Nursery 
Khymes and Pictures. 
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For Sale by 
all Jewelers 


Illustra- 
tions 
Free 


No. 34 


Cut Pull Size 


TRADE MARK 
STERLING 


REED & BARTON, 


Silversmiths 
Miak the Highest-Grade Sterling Silver Holiday 
Wedding Gifts, Prize Cups, et 


#1 Unior 


HSGuare | Now York 108 State St., Chicago 


6 Maiden Lane | 
tddres Communicatés {_ Factories: 
a carto®® ) Taunton, Mass. 
dh dh th dh dh oh 
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Truth Calendar 


FOR 1900. 
TRUTH for December will be 
given a most artistic and beautifully 
embossed Calendar for 1900, lithographed in 
gold and twelvecolors. : + : 3 3 3 3 





TRUTH 18 THE ONLY MAGAZINE 
PUBLISHING ARTISTIC COLORED 
ILLUSTRATIONS IN EVERY NUM- 








scr, AnD PRESENTING with 
$ EACH ISSUE A COLORED suP- 
; PLEMENT. 
; 





SPECIAL OFFER TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
O everyone sending $2.50 before Janu- 


ary Ist, for a yearly subscription to 
TRUTH, to begin on that date, will be 
CHRISTMAS 


sent FREE, the magnificent 
DOUBLE NUMBER (price, 50 cents), and 
one of TRUTH’S SUPERB 
DARS. 

TRUTH COMPANY, 


19th Street and Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Pe ee ee 
THE BEST HOME GAME. 


Adapted for either Children or Adults. 
PRICES: Paper Bound, $1; Cloth Bound, $2. 


— se < 
THE ROYAL GAME OF INDIA. 
No household complete, 
No home happy without it. 

No Parlor- Table Game has ever been published 
hich has had so greit asale. For twenty years the 
best families have had it in their homes, and so en 

yed it that m it is always called for when the 
juestion arises, “ What shall we play?” 


Sold by all leading Book, Stationery, Toy, and De 
partment Stores. Postpaid, by 


SELCHOW & RIGHTER, 
265-267 Canal St., N.Y. 
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Correspondents of the Bazan are requested to send ip their questions at least three weeks before the answers are needed. 


GOOD FORM 


The 


Bazan has a very large correspondence, and regrets that it cannot answer any letter? by mail 


A Constant Reaner —Unless the circumstances are 
|} very peculiar, a servant is never introduced to one’s 
| guests, whether the guests come for a meal only or to 
make a long visit. Sometimes, in the case of a very 
old family servant who happens to be well known by 
reputation to a partionlar guest, an exception is made, 
and one may,make such a remark as, “ And this is our 
good old Mary that you have heard so much of,” or 
something similar, but itis not the rule to make one's 
servants acquainted with one’s visitors. A servant is 
always addressed by a single name, without any pre- 
fix; sometimes it is the first name, sometimes the 
last, but there is no Miss or Mrs. ever put before the 
domestic. Of course these 
housekeepers, governesses, 


name of a regular house 
apply to 
or trained nurses, 


rules do not 


F. W. B.—The title Dr 
cations In preference to M.D 


is used on social communi- 
afier the name, but it is 
form The 
these are 
advisable to use on the 


correct for the 
Rev. Mr. White in reference to a minister; 
the two forme that it would be 


same purposes to use the 


Literary Club's programmes 


Aw Orv Reaven.—A Kinder Symphony is where 
every member of an orchestra plays on some child's 
toy: one uses a whistle, one a child's drum, one a 


comb with a plece of tisene-paper over it, another a 


jews-harp, and se on; but of course the members of 
trained and led by some one 
business and can do it well, in 
order to have the whole effect harmonious. There 
pieces of music written for such urchestras, which you 


will probably be able to get by consulting your music- 


the orchesira have to be 
who understands the 
are 


dealer, or a symphony may easily be improvised; the 
leader, however, must know just how to do it. You 
will find suggestions about organizing a village and 


fis suciety in 





XXXII. The or- 


any club or society 


Bazan No. 87, Vol 
ition should be started like 





A committee should meet to decide who shall be asked 
to join, make out a ticket of officers eligible for elec- 
thon, the amount of dues, and to decide on all the 


other particulars, and how the circulars of invitations 
shall be worded and then a general meeting 
should be called, and the officers voted and elected, 
ll necessary motions passed, and everything done 
regularly and in order. It is always wise to start any 
organization, however small to parilamen 


sent; 


according 


tary rule 

Dunver.—There could be no question about both 
the entertaluments that you quote demanding au 
after-call. I think, if you read the past columns of 


Good Form carefally, you will flnd the rule invariably 
given that any large reception demands an after-call ; 
it is only “ days" and small friendly teas that leave the 
in de but 
the entertaining is formal, the refreshments elaborate, 
and invitat 


hostess t to ber callers; 1 reception where 


the ons engraved, certainly requires a call 
ring 


rather than ou the other, 


I always advise er op the side of being woo polite, 

and of making a call where 
possibly it may not seem obligatory rather than ran 
the faintest rivk of letting one’s hostess think one not 
appreciative of her hospitality and kindness; the 
bred people are always the most polite. It does not 
make the slightest difference about making an afie 

|} call that one one’s cards at a reception 

of the call 

letters tu this columu to Haurer’s Bazan 

Department 


Dest- 





leaves the 
Address 


, Good Form 


cards do not obviate the necessity 


M. N. B.—Tuxedo or dinner coats are en régle at an 
ordinary evening » the 
they are more ¢ 


hotel dinner 
rect than fall-< 
taining or being 


Winter season ; 
lress coats, unless the 
entertained formally : 


proper 


wearer is etter 
then full dress is, of course, 
Here form of 


| such a club as you describe: 


GRORGIA ie one resignation from 


My dear Mra. White,—I find that it 
bie for me to retain my membership in the Blank 
Literary Club after Monday, December the eighteenth. 
Regrettivg that 1 am obliged to hand in my resignua- 
tion, Believe the, 
Sincerely yours, 
Anna Winsiow 


will be impossi- 


December the eleventh 
Begin the note as the above. “* Dear Madam’ 
ceremoniens a heading, unless the Literary Club is a 
very large and formal organization, and you are not 
at all personally acquaintec with the secretary. In 
some clubs resignations are sent to the president, in 
others to the secretury; flud out what is the custom in 
the one to which you belong, 


Is tuo 


ind follow it 


A Reapxe —It is the fashion for 
| their calling-cards engraved with their late hasband’s 
name, as Mra. Charles Winslow. A widow may, if she 
wishes, return and make formal visife during the 
second year of mourning, but sheis privileged tu con 
sult her personal feelings, and do whatever she pre 
fers; she need vot go into society at all until she en 
poys doing so. 


widows to have 


Jon Va» D.—Mrs. Sherwvod's Manners and Social 
Usages, published by Harper & Brothers, is a reliable 
manual ou etiquette, bat a smaller book might answer 
your purpose as well. I would 
good #tationer’s and ask for a)! the books that he has 
on the look over what is shown, 
the one you prefer, and which yoo think will be most 
useful. As your letter is headed New York, you will 
have no trouble in finding plenty of book-shops and 


advise you to go toa 


subject, and select 


| booke to select from—euch shops as Brentano's, Pat- | 


nam's, Scribners', for lustance 

If one does not care to have the small 
| cards which are used to announce a baby's birth en- 
| graved, they may, with perfect propriety, be written; 


| Unpgotprn. 


like the engraving, the baby’s name in the middle of 


the card, and the date of the birth in the lower right 
corner. The card should be attached to the mother’s 
card by baby-ribbon, which is passed throngh holes 
made in the upper left corner of both cards. Some- 
imes the envelopes which enclose these cards, when 
sent to a married couple, are addressed to both hus- 
band and wife, as Mr. and Mrs. Smith; sometimes they 
are addressed to the wife only; either way is correct. 


it is often done. The form of writing should be just 
| 


Pevecore’s Paoearres.—As I understand the sitna- 
tion, you wish to entertain some young women whom 
your son has met through mutual friends, bat with 
whom you are not acquainted—and 1 congratulate 
you iv your desire to make your son's friends your 
friends; you are a wise mother. I would advise you 
to write informal little notes of invitation for either a 
dinner, an evening enjertainment, or whatever you de- 
cide to give® it will pubyou on so much easier a foot- 
ing with your guests when you meet them than to 
send mere formal invitations, Here is an example of 
the kind of note you might write: 


182 Livinesron Square, 
My dear Miss White,—1 have heard 80 much of you 
from my son that 1 am very anxious to make your ac- 
quaiutance for myself, and to feel that you are my 
friend as well as his 
It will give Mr. Smith and me great pleasure if you 
will dine with us, very informally, on Thursday, De- 
cember the twenty-firet, at half past seven o'clock, 
when we are looking forward to having some others 
of our son's friends with us. Hoping that you have no 
engagement for that evening, believe me to be, 
Sincerely yours, 
Anna Smiru. 





Monday, December eleventh 


E. P. 


visiting-cards, with her address in the place written on 
them, in envelopes which exactly fit the cards; tu very 


near friends she may of course write personal notes | 


if she wishes to do so, but she may with perfect pro- 
priety eend the cards to all her acquaintances who 
would be likely to call upon her 


A Svunsontuen,—There are various ways of announ 
cing a birth, but the prettiest way and the one most 
in vogue now is for the mother to send to all her 


friends and any one who would be likely to be inter- | 


ested in the event—thure who live at a distance as well 
as those who live near by—her visiting-cards with her 
address, and a tiny card attached, two inches long by 
ove inch wide, engraved exactly like the mother's card, 
with the baby's name in the middle, and the date of the 
birth in the lower right corner. The little card is 
fastened to the mother's card by white baby-ribbon, 
which is ruu through small holes made in the upper 
left corner of both cards, and tied in a tiny bow; the 
cards are enclosed in envelopes which fit the motber's 
card, and when sent 10 a married couple are addreseed 
to both busband and wife. Sometimes the cards are 
sent immediately after the baby's birth, sometimes not 
until little has been two weeks in the 
world, or until both baby and mother are 


the person 
able 
But when the cards are seut, buby and 
mother should be ready to receive—after the mother 
-in the afternoon; the muther should 
wear a pretty tea gown, and baby be daiptily attired 
tu be in evidence until all frienJs bave called and of- 
fered their congratulations. 


celve Visitors 


is strong enough 


&. F. D.—One must be regulated in emall etiquette 
matters by what one’s neighbors do; a good plan ata 
meal where ove is a guest is to observe the hostess 
and follow ber example about the forks one uses, how 
to remove the finger-bowl, and other trifling forma. 
At houses the finger-bow! is put on iis own 
plate, and this reste on another plate; ove remoyes 
the tluger-bowl and its plate when the 
passed, in order tu put the dessert on the under plate. 
At other houses the flager-bow!l only is removed, and 
the dessert is put on the plate or saucer on which the 
finger-bowl rested ; and agaiu one sees the finget-bewl 
on ove plate only, and on this the dessert is‘ taken 
after the finger-bow! is removed. . It would not seem 
to me correct to use tho finger-bowl plate for one's 
cake when the dessert is put on an ice-cream plate or 
saucer; the cake should be kept on this plate or laid 
on the table at the side of the plate; but do what ob- 
tains in the place where you happen to be 


soine 


X. Y. Z.—It is never iu good taste to wear in any 
public place a very conspicuvus dress,such as you men- 
tiou—a dress conspicuous by the nvise its trimmings 
make when ove moves. It would not be suitable for 
theatre, restaurant, hotel, or in church, but it would 
not be in bad taste to wear it at a private house, to a 
dinner, or any other entertainment. As the dress is 
black, it would be all right to wear it in a horse-car, 
covered by a wrap. Why do you not remove the 
audible trimming, as it seems to worry you, and you 
feel, as any gentlewoman would, that it is unladylike 
to call attention to one’s self in any way by one's 
clothes ? 


K. M. L.—The Bazar does not anewer questions on 
such subjects 
Pourtasm—Will you kindly send full name and 


uldress, mentioning subject of former letter ? 


Ilere is the proper form for a formal in- 
vitation Lo an evening progressive card party: 


Enquiner 


Mr. and Mrs, Charles Baltch 
request the pleasure of 
Miss Bivelow’s 
company, on Tuesday evening, December the twelfth, 
at eight o'clock 
121 Livingston Avenue. 


Progressive Whist. 
R.8.V.P. 


An informal invitation should be written on small- 


sized sheets of note-paper, and worded : 


121 Lavinestow Avenve. 


My dear Miss Digelow,—It will give Mr. Baltch and 
me great pleasure if you will come to an informal little 
Progressive Whist Party that we are planning to have 
on Tuesday evening, December the twelfth, at eight 
Hoping that you have no other engagement 


o'clock. 
for that evening, believe me, 
Truly yours 
Mary Pine Bauteu, 


Saturday, December ninth. 


ACBETH’S “pearl top” 
and “pearl glass” lamp- 
chimneys do not break from 
heat, not one in a hundred, 
They are made of tough 
clear glass, clear as crystal. 
They fit the lamps they are 
made for. Shape controls the 
draft. Draft contributes to 
proper combustion; that 
makes light; they improve 
the light of a lamp. 


Our “Index” describes a/7 lamps aad their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


Addres Macnetn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








The only correct and conventional way for a | 
lady to announce to both her feminine and masculine | 
friends her arrival in a place where she has come to | 
make either a long or a short stay is to send them her | 


to re- | 


dessert is | 






Nala an 
OLYMPIA 





SELF-PLAYING 


Music 
BOX... 


With interchangeable Tune-Disks, is the most 
approved and satisfactory of Music Boxes. 
EXCELS IN Richness and Sweetness 

of Tone, Volume of 

| Sond, Btiensy of rere on rare 

| 





* “ye . 


ability. 
Besides the salads whic h we enjoy in listen 

ing to good music, there is certainly an added 

charm in being able to produce it. This any 

one can do with an Olympia Music Box. 
Delightful entertainments at home, comprising vocal 
and instrumental renderings, all within the scope 
of the Olympic: Music Box, may be arranged at a 
moment's notice 


OLYMPIA MUSIC BOX CO. 


48 & 50 West 4th St., New York. 
| Or inquire of Dealers in Musical 
/nustruments and Jewelers 


Agents Wanted. Catalogue Free. 





VICI KID 
Babys First Pair of Shoes free 


The softest, easiest, 
dressiest, best shoe- 





Take any baby born in 1900 to 
your shoe dealer, have the foot 
Measurements carefully taken | 


and sent to us, and we will leather. No one else 
Wier libs wand | makes it oF can 
returned to the dealer f syou. | make it. 

; ; ; is the 
Vici Friction Polish ‘the 


leather dressing and preser vative ever made. It 
gives life, softness, beauty to any shoe-leather. 


Vici Paste Polish » put a brill 


jant, - 
proof shine on any well-dressed shoe. ann is a 
marvel of quickness, handiness, and excellence. 
all the Viel 

Don't ta 


roducts, 
excuses. 


Your shoe dealer has 
or can easily get them 


ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Philadelphia 
imam 


PUN-GLASS’ 


RUSIL FINISH 














36 inches wide 
{ 
wap iw ALL ( ORG 


MIDNIGHT FAST BLACK 


BRAM ee NEW YORK 


SONS 





For Dyspepsia. 
Horsford's Acid Phosphate 


Taken after meals prevents acidity and 
distress of the stomach, headache, and 
the offensive belching of wind. 

Genuine bears name Horsrorv’s on wrapper. 

















CLUB LETTERS 


Conpvorep sy Marcaret Llamiucton Wetou. 








Mea. Avruve T. G., lowa.—The itinerary planned 
for the tour of clab women, to be conducted next sum- 
mer under the auspices of the General Federation, in- 
cludes the great capitals and art centres of Great Brit- 
ain, Holland, Germany, Switzerland, and France, as 
well as some of the finest cathedrals and most re- 
nowned mountain scenery of these countries, The 
trip, which is to be personally conducted, is open to 
members of the Federation of Women's Clabes, and 
will last from the departure, on Satarday, July 28, 1900, 
from New York, by the Anchor Line steamship City 
of Rome, to the return to the same place about Oc- 
tober 7 Four hundred dollars will cover the neces- 
sary expenses of the entire trip, including the ocean, 
boat, and rail travel, accommodations in first-class ho- 


tela, tranafer of Inggage, carriages to and from ho- | 


tels, etc. Complete cetailed information may be had 
by addressing the secretary of the committee, Miss 
Anua M. Jones, 222 West Twenty-third street, New 
York 


Mas. B. K. F., Sauem, Massacuuserrs,—The organ- 
ization to which you refer is undoubtedly the Legal 
Aid Association of New Jersey. This is nota club of 
women lawyers,a society of that sort also existing, 
with headquarters in New Jersey. The Legal Aid 
Association was organized nearly a year ago, for the 
purpose of assisting deserving persons who need and 
are tnable to employ an attorney. It has been heart- 
ily welcomed by the legal profession, becanse it re- 
moves the active practitioner from a class of work 
which is not financially profitable, and which takes a 
considerable amount of time and attention. In the 
first six months of its existence applications from over 
two handred and fifty poor persons needing the ser- 
lawyer were Tn a statement of 

is claimed that, if no other way the 
asaOciation is helpfa!, the moral enpport and the fact 
that an organizat 


vices of a received. 


its plan it n 
on exists which challenges, gratis, 


the wrongs done to the poor, and particularly to wo- 


men, make an excuee for its existence The society 
is a State organization, and its attorney is in demand 
anywhere within its limits The society is supported 


xy its various classes of membership, which inclade 


the annual members who pay one dollar, contributing 
members who pay ten dollars a year, and life mem- 
bers who pay twenty-five dollars in one payment. 
Lawyers may become members of the association by 


paying five dollars annually, and thns secure the privi- 


lege of referring cases to the aseoclation 
the 


Clubs, too, 
Y hana! at 


may join ent is Mra. Stew- 
art Hartshorne, Short Hille, New Jersey. 


on Ita prea 


Inquinen.—There is a flourishing woman's club in 
the city of Mexi It has existed for several years, 
having been formed in the autumn of 1893, following 


movements of women that was 
given at the Columbian Exposition 


the impetus to the 


After a euccess- 
ful existence of two years the club ceased its meetings, 


on account of the departure from the city of various 


officers and -ome of the Important mem bere Lately, 
however, it was decided to formally disband the or- 
ganization and dispose of the balance in the 
called for that 


meeting ao much interest 


treasury, 
At this 


n the enterprise and regret 


1 meeting being purpose 
it ite cessation developed that the society was reor- 
ganized as a department club, and has grown intoa 


strong ard flourishing institation. The work is done 
under three committees—literary, philanthropic, and 
domestic. The clab meets fortnightly, with a monthly 


social meeting. The membership is drawn entirely 
from the English-speaking colony in Mexico, and the 
organization has taken deserved prominence in the 
A hoepital committee is one of the enb- 
committees of the philanthropic department. The 
gularly to the hospital with 
flowers, reading-matter, and delicacies for the sick. 
rhe committee also looks out for the English-speaking 
prisoners in the city penitentiary 


coimmanity. 


idies composing t go re 


Mises L. B. H., New Yorx.—The special resolution 
in relation to trained nurses, endorsed at the recent 
meeting of the New York Federation of Women's 
Cinbe, provided for the forming of a State associa- 
tion of nurses. This should represent the local as- 
sociations, and should be 
actments to appoint a State board of examiners for 
trdined nurses. It also provided that a license to 
prac as trained nurses should be issued by the 
university under regulation of the State board of re- 
genta, upon the recommendation of the State board of 
examiners already referred to. This is obvionsly in- 
tended to raise the standard of the profession, at Jeast 
in New York State. A federation committee is also 
responsible for a bill to be introduced at the next ses- 
sion of Congress, providing for an organization of a 
corps of women nurses to be in the army hospitals 
when the army is in the field. 


empowered by legal en- 


tise 


Sootat Service.—1. The General Federation at the 
Denver meeting adopted a resolution relating to a 
shorter work-day, which reads, ‘‘ Resolved, That in mill, 
factory, workshop, laundry, and mercantile establish- 
ment the maximum working-day for women and 
children shall not exceed eight hours, or forty-eight 
hours per week.” This is intended to enconrage inves- 
tigation, by clubs interested in sociological effort, into 
the conditions existing in their respective States re- 
lating to the hours of labor. In the event of being 
convinced that a shorter work-day is desirable, they 
are arged to assume the duty of influencing legislators 
to @ecure it. A number of the State federations have 
taken up the matter, and it is hoped, later, through 
concerted action, to carry ont another resolution, also 
adopted at the Denver meeting : ** Resolved, That eo far 
as possible uniform labor legislation shall be secured 
thronghout the different States.” 2. Any clubcan ex- 
tend its work from self-education to sociological inter- 
est or effort by easy stages. As the conditions vary in 
different communities, the clab must be guided by its 
own judgment to choose its special opportnnities. 
The Social Service Committee of the Massachneetts 
State Federation issues a circular to the club women of 
the State, in which it says, pertinently, on this point: 
“Care should be taken to understand thoroughly the 


local situation; to aid established, specialized organi- 


zations instead of duplicating endenvors; to gain the | 


sympathy and co-operation of officials (school com- 
mittee, select-men, etc.), wherever possible; to secure 
local specialists for conference and moral support; to 
be constractive rather than destructive; and to win the 
respect of the community by deliberate, well-chosen 
conseentive effort to a clearly defined aim.” 
The mav be had by addrexsing Mra A. T. 
Jacobs, 26 Federal Street, Boston, Maseachuseftts, 


attain 
cireatar 








HARPER’S BAZAR 


Exact size, 10x 25\¢ inches 


Swift’s Home Calendar 


The four seasons, in beautiful water-color effects, from paintings 


by Percy Moran, one of America’s greatest artists. A charming 





picture and a very appropriate Christmas present. It will be sent 


postpaid for 10 cents in stamps or money. Address Department K. 


Swift’s Premium Hams and 
Breakfast Bacon and Silver 
Leaf Lard are companions 
in quality to Swift's Home 
Calendar—the best. Sold by 
first-class dealers in every city 


Swift and Company, Chicago 


SSSI 


_~N i ee 


SIONS 
a 





Wheat 


nourishing, winter breakfast, 





Cream of 


For a good, hearty, 











to fit for school or office try this: 
BREAKFAST PORRIDGE 


To one quart of boiling water add one-half tcaspoon full of salt and 


three-fourths of a cup of Cream of Wheat. Stir it in slowly and cook fifteen 
minutes or longer, in a covered dish set in boiling water. Cooking one-half 
or three-quarters of an hour increases its delicacy of flavor. Serve hot 


with cream and sugar. Many prefer it to stand until it jellies, as this adds 
somewhat to its delicacy. 


PICTURES FREE 
Ask your grocer to show you our —— views of North- 
western Scenery, one of which he will give with each pur- 





chase of two packages. They are fine gravures, in no sense 

cheap, but soft, beautifully toned pictures mounted on dark 

mats, size 15 by 17 inches, entirely fit to appear on the 

stateliest wall, and without mark or advertising of any sort. 
CREAM OF WHEAT CO., Minneapolis, Minn, 
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ABOUT HABIT-MAKERS 


LL the poets and sages have remarked 
excellent things about habits, and 
all have agreed that it is as difficult 
to unledrn an error as it is to unleara 
knowledge, and more difficult by far 

than to acquire knowledge. In view of the 
fact that habit’is destined always to play 
such an important part in human destiny, I 
believe that the mothers, as the habit-mak 
ers of-a race, should be held more strictly 
to account for their digression from what 
should be their principal aim in life. ‘* Wis 
dom is the principal thing; therefore get 
wisdom,” is one of the most excellent of the 
biblical injunctions, and it is with no shade 
of irreverence that I add, “ bit if you can't 
get wisd6m, get habit.” Good habit often 
proves a magnet for wisdom, attracting it 
unconsciously. The Ten Commandments 
are nothing but a bulletin, direeting habit, 
although the ‘‘don’ts” in them predominate, 
giving to them a negative flavor that is not 
exactly harmonious with the Master's teach- 
ings later on, 

A mother, as a habit-maker, is a very re 
sponsible person. Maternal government is 
not a very well ordered systematic affair, de 
pending as it does largely upon impulse, 
mood, and circumstance, and not enough on 
logic and principle. An unselfish mother 
frequently proves ruinous to the subjects 
under her charge, because in the indulgence 
of her own habit of unselfishness she creates 
in others the habit of extreme selfishness 

These reflections are working to a climax 
in a laudable and an encouraging manner 
when they are interrupted by a visitor, My 
neighbor wishes to leave her small daughter 
in my care, and as I am agreed, my visitor 
is soon established, and is running opposition 
reflections, some written, some verbal, all in 
close proximity to my ink-bottle. The lat 
ter seeks to divert my attention and fails 
** Here, Judith,” I say to iny neighbor's vis 
iting offspring, ‘‘take this penny and go to 
the corner shop and buy something good.” 
By this means I seek to purchase surcease 
from entertainment fora brief spell. Judith 
has on her best nainsook guimpe and her 
best Sunday shoes, and she clatters loudly 
down the stairs, and is absent nearly ten 
minutes. Llook upon her reproachfully for 
returning so promptly. She seems to be 
giad to return, and is blissfully unconscious 
of the fact that I have paid one cent for her 
ten minutes’ absence. I shortly venture to 
suggest the purchase of another ten min 
utes’ absence, and on producing the collat 
eral, she of the new shoes and the nainsook 
guimpe informs me, with a virtue that is 
both oppressive and malignant in its sever 
ity, that she is not allowed to purchase tooth 
some comfits twice in one day, because she 
might contract the penny habit. ‘‘ The pen 
ny habit!”—that was what she called it, and 
the idea chimes in here harmoniously as | 
inscribe it. I like the suggestion; it fits 
things variously. How does the penny hab 
it do the most harm, now that you are think 
ing about it? One of the homeliest old 
axioms in the world says, ‘‘ You can’t eat 
your cake and have it too.” While one half 
the world is impressed with the serious af 
fairs of life and providing for the proverbial 
rainy day, the other half is gleefully devour 
ing the cake, and assuring itself that the only 
way in which you can really keep the cake 
is by eating it. 

The penny is a rare developer of char 
acter. Virtues and vices both respond to 
its ring. A penny that is expended in th 
interest of peace and order is fairly well in 
vested. I have said as much to my visitor 
She doesn’t understand, but she looks wise 
and pretends she does, just as many of us 
grown-ups often do. So when I suggest 
another pilgrimage to the chocolate-cream 
counter, she flatly refuses. She is afraid of 
the ‘‘ penny habit.” I tell her that I have 
the penny habit largely developed, and she 
regards me pityingly and as grimly as fate. 
When I cannot buy another ten minules of 
quiet for a penny, I realize what a really 
useless thing a penny is, and what a rare 
bargain J] drove with it. 

Asa rule, women have a penny habit that 
is very abnormally developed. They have 
false ideas of economy, and are apt to place 
& Wrong estimate on the value of this small 
coin. Notice the discussion between two 
women as to which one shall pay the cat 
fare. The wrong estimate of the value of a 
nickel prompts each to a negative courtesy 
that amounts to a discourtesy. u 


A MODERN PROPHET 


HERE has died near Benares the 
most famous Indian yogi of this cen 
tury, the Swami Bhaskarananda 
Many are the reports of his station 
in life before he assumed the yellow 

robe, the staff, and the gourd of asceticism: 
but as his age was known to be considerably 
more than one hundred years, the tales of his 
origin can be scarcely more than tradition 
He has been famous as a wonder- worker for 
many years, and among his predictions are 
those concerning the future of various mem 
bers of the English royal family. According 
to his declaration, the Queen will live only 
from six to ten months after the beginning 
of the twentieth century, while the Prince 
of Wales will survive her only a short time 
These forecasts may be the foundation of the 
popular belief in England that ‘‘ Tummy,” 
as he is called by the masses, will never be 
King of England. 
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GOOD FORM 





vepondents of the Bazan are requested to send ip their 


cations st least three weeks before the answers are needed 


’ Bacen base 6 very large rrespondence, and regrets that 


t anewer any letters by ma 


Latsan B.—One shoald always nse a prefix in speak- 

» a servant of a member of the family, saying, 

Mr. Juhn, Mise Alice”; the prefix ie only omitted, 
wii one speaks of a young child 


Ina.—Word the invitations te 


Lwe li 


the children’s party 


# lo be given by tle boys as follows: 


The Messrs. White 


request the plearure of 


Miss May Johnson's 
ympany on Friday afiernoon, January the fifth, 
t three o'clock 
109 Park Avewne 
KS VL P 
Ther ¢, a6 you say, #0 many different ways in vogue 
ow of playing what is alled seven-handed 
that Ll cannot give any one as absvliutely cor 
snd it would take too much space for me to give 
les fo j Coneult the book entitled Hoyle’s 
Ga w h you can order from any book-store, and 
iw find the directions for all the different games 
Nona or Texas. —All sorte of pretty and fanny con- 
cits are used f ! prizes and favors. The pret 
favors are flowers e pa eis pairing by means 
iquets and | tont es that they choose thore 
‘ ng the same fuwers playing together; or at 
r monne of pair i t s by means of quota 
“ “ } vu whose half quota 
tions make a complete one are partners. The quota- 
theme t be wri ' r pris m pretty cards or, on 
t same | a, char in elor r fiction may tx 
- und thos me vaturally associates to- 
g re parts Q Elizabeth | Sir Walter 
Ku Mi Standis and Priecilia, Anthony and 
< patra rhe names may be on the cards, or the 
wctere sketched, w 1 skes all the more fun for 
‘ re Nothing is the for counters than 
pieces of wide ribbon fringed at one end and a 
| sttached at the other, so that they may be 
f 1 on coats and sees; the stare or whatever 
» used keep tally with are stack on to the ribbon. 
The most popular prizes at present are bonbonniéres, 
oka d with ribbor 1 photographs well framed 
for first #—the sliver trinkets are a little out of 
’ and f booby prizes a good edition of Mother 
( 1 ve kitten puppy racanary bird. A 
a in a pre a stick is an attractive lone- 
favor. Have the refreshments served at the card 
ta fier the playing is over; maids may spread the 
ta vit napkins or table-equares, and serve 
supper i irses; first, creamed oysters with let- 
e sandwiches; chicken salad, olives, boned tarkey, 
it floger-rolis next; then macédoine of fruit in 
Pp h asses served id, and cake, and, last 
rifee Lemonade and punch may be passed during 
the evening in the intervals of the card - playing, 
ur n each when the guests take their seats 
~ 1 1 emia lishes of candies and of salted 
nule 
Unorrra What ise left for yon to do to solve 
problem N 1 but to send your card to the lady who 
sent you h ard’ by her daughter? Of course it 
would have bees etier if you could have acknow 
ledwed her card by calllug in person on her and her 
daughter who called upon you, and I would advise 
you, when you meet either of them, to explain the 
whole case and your reasons fur not calling, but now 
you sn Only send your card; it would be foolish to | 


write a pote of explanation on such a trifling matter 


Ae you have jast gone into mourning, you should 
send ack-bordere Visiting-cards to every one to 
whom you are in social debt; the cards will explain 
themselves; send them by hand, if possible, instead 
of by mai tis eo much better form in such a case. 
All your calls and cards of condolence should be ac- 
knowledyved by black-bordered visiting-cards aleo, but 
Il would advise acknewledging the notes and letters 


f condolence by return notes of thanks; you need 


not w these immediately, but when you feel like 

jing so; it is much more courteous than merely to 
Be ards 

i. N. 8.—May I tell you how much your problem 
has interested me, aud add how mach I congratulate 
the little people who have euch a thoughtful, wise 
mother? You may be eure that your prudence and 
forethought will sow good seed. I. is so true that the 
first years of « child's life, the most impressionable, are 
the time when teachers and books should be most 

arefaully choven. 1 think that I may be able to help 
you, as I have given a good deal of thought to just 
this subject. First, | cau assert without hesitation, 
give your little girl the Jangle Books to read; I envy 
you the pleasure of introducing her to Mowgli and his 


wouderful world! and let her have Alice in Wonder- 


and and Alice through the Looking Glass to her heart's 
content; nothing could be better reading for her than 
these. Of course she must have fairy books; a good 
‘ on of Hane Anderson, Grimm, and, in the same 


orde hat most charming of all books, The Water 
Babies and Back of the North Wind, and for pure fan, 
Tommy Todd I hope she is already familiar with 
Lear's Nonsense Book, and 1 am #o giad she has for 
verse that of rll children's verse, the Child Gar 
Have you given 
and Mrs You see I 
iving you books which are not intended ostensi- 
bly for education, bat they will educate her in the 
best of ways, and they are all written in the best kind 
of English. There are, besides, a namber of nature 
books that are written and published under the ans- 
pices of various kindergarten societies, and these any 
hookeeller will procure for you; and for Sunday 
eading there is one very charming little book that you 
may not have seen, which is published in Chicago and 
called Child's Christ Tales, which may supplement 
f the very good Bibile-story books that abound. 
If you give her all that I have mentioned, your little 
girl will have enough reading to keep her busy some 
time. Do not give her too much variety, but let her 
get familiar with a few good books. In summer there 
are plenty of books on out-of-door subjects which will 
delight her, but I presume you want winter reading 
now. I hope my suggestions may be of some help. 
| cannot tell you how mach yoor letter pleased me; 
(here are not lwo many such mothers. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


HE ILLS 


harmony. 


OF WOMEN CONSPIRE AGAINST DOMESTIC 


Some derangement of the internal organs is the main cause of 


most of the unhappiness in the household. 


2a 


these troubles. 
cian only knows of them theoreti- 
cally and scientifically, and finds it 
hard to cure them. 

But there is a cure for them, cer- 
tain, practical, and sympathetic. 
Mrs. Pinkham has been curing these 
serious ills of women for a quarter 
of a century. Failure to secure 
proper advice should not excuse the 
women of to-day, for the wisest 
counsel can be had without charge. 
Write to Mrs. Pinkham for it. Her 
address is Lynn, Mass. 

Among the multitude of women 
helped by Mrs. Pinkham and by 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound is Mrs. JosepH Kino, Sabina, 
Ohio. She writes: 

“Dear Mrs. Pinknam, — Will 
you kindly allow me the pleasure of 
expressing my gratitude for the 
wonderful relief I have experienced 
by taking Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vege- 
table Compound? I suffered for a 
long time with internal derangement, 
and those terrible bearing-down 
pains, and it seemed as though my 
; also had dull headaches, could not sleep, was 
was a burden to me. I doctored for several years, but it did 
My husband wanted me to try your medicine, and I am so thank- 


ful that I did. I have taken four bottles of the 
Co tf) land a box of Liver Pills, andtan state 
on ta ladies ‘ ould ‘a atthe a8 rN WOMAN'S 
| PECULIAR 
ILLS 


back would never stop aching 
weak, and life 
no good. 


a fair trial they would bless the day 
your advertisement. 


they saw 
My heart is full of grati- 
tude to Mrs. Pinkham for what her medicine has 
done for me. It is worth its weight in gold.” | 








VAGUE. rene 
CURTICE BROTHERS 








Transparent as crystal. The perfect 
cleansing properties and absolute 
purity, as well as the refined and deli- 
cate perfume of this — soap, have 
placed it at the apex of all 


LD UNIVERSALLY SAMPLE CAKE 15 CENTS. 
mOLnens & KROPFF, U. S. AGENTS, te ~4 YORK 


HARPER'S BAZAR CUT TISSUE- PAPER PATTERNS 


beginning with the issue of December 31, 1898, will be furnished at the uniform price of 


COMPLETE COSTUME, 50 Cents 
GIRL’S COSTUME, - - 50 Cents. WAIST }<i-t).{, 25 Cents. SKIRT, 25 Cents. 
Separate Sleeve and Collar Patterns 10 cents each, except where otherwise specified. 
Patterns for adults in one size only—bust, 36; waist, 24; skirt, 42. Giris’ patterns made in 
standard 13-year-old size only. Money must accompany order. 
In ordering Cut Patterns the use of the following form is suggested. 
This will avoid error and facilitate the forwarding of the pattern. 


PATTERNS IN THIS NUMBER 


Dear Sirs— —§ ————i(ititititititi(“(“## tetteeensewercectrerccerccesetoneneecers 1899 
Please send me pattern, standard size as advertised, published in HARPER'S BAZAR, of 
Waist, No........ Skirt, No...... +» Costume, No........ Girl's Costume, No........ 
for which I enclose ...........+-ceeeeeeeeeeeees . cents, 
Name. ....cecccceccccevccssovsesese eveecess seerecceees 
AddreOS. .. sc ccccccccccsecessesccsasreccesceseses eeeeee . 


Address Haxrex & Brorurns, Franklin Square, New York City. 


The husband can’t understand | 
The male physi- | 
















ta of the Bazan are requested to send in their 
questions at lenst three weeks before the answers are needed. 
The Bazan has a very large correspondence, and regrets that 
it cannot answer any letters by mail. 


M. D.—I have not been in your part of the country 
enough to recognize the manner of house which you 
describe; but on general principles I should say that 
whenever a natural material is used, that material, 
when it is good, should be used without paint. The 
sand-stone houses which I have seen have always had 
a character of their own—ove that paint would have 
ruined. Can you not have yours freshened and not 
painted? Put your paint on your blinds and make 
them white, but spare your stone. Gray and white 
are always good together, and belong to the period 
you name. I suppose you have a slate rvof, oiherwise 
you might stain your shingles a wood green 


L. C. A.—No room can be altogether hopeless which 
has the sun pouring into it all day. Think of what 
you can do with flowers and green things! I do not 
believe that you want either the desk or the “ couch” 
in the hall. A formal sofa has a place there, but not a 
couch, which suggests only an invitation to lounge, 
something altogether inappropriate in a hall like 
yours, into which your front door directly opens. ln- 
stead of the desk, which also suggests greater inti- 
macy than is warrantable in a hall, put a table, and if 
it be necessary to have pens and paper there for your 
husband's patients, make it into a writing-table. But 
get rid of the desk. A desk, to my way of thinking, 
suggests only individual possession, while a table be- 
longs to all. Could you take down the door of that 
“ugly and impossible closet,” using a pretty portiére 
there? Or would the door permit of a mirror on it? 
Betier still, a mirror opposite the front door. Such a 
mirror would help, too, to concentrate attention, and 
relieve you from the suggestion of so many windows. 
Between the two windows near the dining-room ran 
a low box seat, or if the space does not permit, put a 
long corner mirror there with paims in front. You 
would get charming effects in that way, the two win- 
dows and the glass giving you almost the effect of a 
bay—at any rate, giving you a good corner, all sun- 
shine, green shadows, and light. A 
goin front. These are only suggestions thrown out 
to you. The mirror opposite the front door and the 
mirror in the corner, with the introduction of growing 
plants and the elimination of that “ * and desk, 
«will transform your hall 


formal sofa might 


couch 


H. H —Varnieh is always supposed to spoil mahog- 
any, avd no possessor of fine examples would allow 
any to be put on his. Varnish is only a substitute for 
polish—that polish which careful and daily rabbing 
develops. Thus the celebrated mahogany dining- 
tables of the South were kept bright by daily rabbings 
of beeswax and turpentine. In New York and neigh 
borhood the practice is to send to a large extablish- 
ment for some reliable workman, who comes and pol- 
ishes your furnitare once and always in 
the autumn. One's parlor-maid then has no trouble 
in keeping it bright, chamois-dusters and soft cloths 
alone being used. But in places where these workmen 
are not to be had many careful housekeepers use alco- 
hol and vlive oil with a soft piece of dannel, and you 
would be astonished to see how beautifully furniture 
kept in this way is made to look. If your mahogany 
is varnished have it scraped off with randpaper—any 
workman endowed with patience can do that... Then 
oil it and polish by rubbing. The color will develop 
beautifully after a while. 

New York and Boston are both fall of shops, in 
which you cap purchase “good anumounted photo- 
graphs of celebrated palutings,” though they cost a 
trifle more than the price you mention. Write to the 
Public Edocation Assuciation of New York, and they 
will send you the names of photographers who make 
a specialty of these for schools and educational insti- 
tutions where only the best are used 


in #0 often, 


E. H. N.—Your dining-room is emall, but you need 
not on that account despair. In the first place let us 
attend to the walle. Your wood-work and furniture 
are vak, Either put a green on the walls, which, if it 
be plain, will have a tendency to recede, and in reality 
make your room seem larger. Or else put on some 
soft tone of yellow that will carry out the tone of your 
oak, and make your room express a deliberate plan 
In that case you should put rich cartains at the win- 
dows—rich in tones, I mean, like a red or a deep rich 
green corduroy. The introduction of mirrors will also 
help you, corver mirrors running from floor to ceiling, 
ora mirror placed over a serving-table. Then insert 
glass into the upper part of the dour leading into your 
china-closet, putting in leaded or diamond panes, and 
ouly allowing your prettiest china to be seen throngh. 
Hang some of your pretty plates on the walls. There 
are wire frames which come for holding them, and 
which cost only about twenty-five cents apiece, or 
less, Put some more china on a shelf, which ought to 
run all round the room, some sixteen inches below 
the ceiling if it be low, or at some eight feet from floor 
if the ceilings be high. Do all these things, and im- 
prove upon my suggestions, and you should have a 
lovely and satisfactory room. You must decide for 
yourself what color to paint your shelf. It must be 
green if the walls are green, and yellow if they are 
yellow. Sometimes the color of the wood-work must 
be followed. It depends upon the walls. You must 
not let the shelf represent a streak around the room, 

Coats of arms are not necessary for book-plates, 
Some of the most interesting bave no suggestion of 
ancestral lives, but are made to convey some idea of 
the tastes or the pursuits of the book lover. 


Mas. M. B. E., Wasutvorton. 
card was lost in transmission. 
street address ? 


Your return-postal 
Will you please send 


Hagverorest.—You have misunderstood, I think, 
abont the antique oak, which is always darker than 
the natural wood or even than the goiden-brown. It 
is very charming always, and has a richness that the 
natural fresh oak cannot rival. It would be interest- 
ing in a house like yours to have the antique, and you 
would find yourself, too, less hampered in a choice of 
colors. Of course linen shades, but as little drapery 
as you can mapage when it comes to your windows, 
especially those ina library. Unless your neighbors 
can look in, I would have no thin window draperies at 
the library windows—only thick curtains to be drawn 
at night. Otherwiee get a thin yellow silk that is 
transparent. In your hall a soft warm yellow—not 
the mastard tones, but those of the ivory. 
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Lucca 
Olive 
Oil... 
Combines 
Perfection 
of Quality 


with 


Absolute 
Purity 


S. RAE & CO., 
Leghorn, Italy. 
Established 1836. 
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A delicious dessert for 
NOLIDAY DINNERS 

Just as good and pure as the 
choicest fruits, fine seasoning 
and our 40 years experience 
can. make it. 

Put up in convenient size 
key opening cans— ready to 
serve. Ask your grocer. 





Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago. 
Free, New edition tne Make Good Things to 








Harper’s New Portrait Catalogue 


thoroughly revised and classified, will be sent 
by mail to any address on receipt of ten cents. 
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USHROOMS lay, spread out flat, 
close to the ground. Snow and rain 
had cove them and wet them, 
till they had lost their original 
bright color and were a dull leather- 

ish brown. Dut, uudesndeth, their gills were 
still pink and —_—— and their smell 
and taste were pleasant. They had soaked 
up water like sponges, and many of them 
were frozen, the entire centre being a round 
flat cake of ice, which broke under the touch 
like a piece of candy. The largest. mush- 
rooms were full five inches across; the small- 
est, youngest, and best, from one to two. All 
had short fat stems. They grew in clumps, 
or nests, well down, hugging the earth, al- 
most hidden under the straw of last sum- 
mer’s reeds, stalks of golden - rods and as- 
ters, thistles, dock, etc. The place was a 
drained swamp, and the soil was a rich 
black mould, of which we coveted a wheel- 
barrowful for potting house plants. Moss- 
es grew there abundantly—soft, silky dicra- 
nums and pale leucobryums. All around 
was a dense blackberry jungle mixed with 
cat-brier. ‘‘ Keep your gloves on,” said the 
giver of good advice, ‘‘or you will get an 
ugly scratch on your hands, with a possible 
vegetable poison in it. But never mind your 
skirts; draw them close, and sail in.” So 
we did, breaking our way through as best 
we could, avoiding holes, and sometimes 
sinking deep in the mud. More than one 
torn and ruined skirt bore witness of the 
fray when the mushroom-hunt was over; 
but what are such trifles to the enthusiastic 
mycologist? 
@n. 


E found, growing on some stumps, a 

beautiful fungus (Polystichtus versicol- 
or) in its grayish-green gown of light velvety 
zones, shading to dark above, and bright 
yellow satin sprinkled with orange dots 
beneath. This is a leathery growth of the 
Polyporus family, whose spores drop from 
tubes, not gills. Little shells stand, one 
above another, all attached by their sides to 
the stump. It is very pretty, although not 
edible. And there was a species of Cantha- 
rellus—the auranteum—with deep yellow 
gills and tan-colored pileus, bollowed inward, 
and shaped like a cup. This is an edible 
mushroom, although rather strong and un- 
pleasant smelling. Of the masked Trichole- 
ma (Tricholoma personatum, var. bulbosun 
we gathered several pownds, leaving plenty 
ittle threads, running 
through the‘soil, to produce a new crop. 


@n. 
RINGING home a basket full, quite as 
heavy 





new scale. Some weeks ago the committee 
announced the reception which was held 
throughout the day of Thursday a few 
weeks ago. The occasion afforded household 
workers an opportunity to exbibit their 
skill, compete for prizes, and gain new ideas 
for other work by attending the reception. 
Mistresses were asked to co-operate in en- 
couraging their cooks and other maids to 
take part in the competition, and, on their 
own part, to contribute receipts and sugges- 
tions, aswell as to attend the reception. A 
first prize of five dollars and a second of two 
and a balf were offered in different classes of 
house-work. These included the longest ser- 
vice in one place for cook, waitress, or gen- 
eral house-work girl. The finest exhibit of 
dishes in bread, cake, pudding, original des- 
sert, salad, meat, vegetables, and fish also 
took a prize, together with the best garnished 
dish. The best exhibit in laundry-work— 
shirt-waists, lace petticoats, and embroideries 
being especially specified—was another dis- 

lay that received an award; and fine mend- 
pg was also on the competitive list. Only 
the displays that reached a certain standard 
of excellence were exhibited, and these, to- 
gether with receipts, were sold, the commit- 
tee dividing the profits from such sales with 
the exhibitor, on the basis of two-fifths to the 
exhibitor, the other three-fifths to the com- 
mittee, to be applied on the work. By this 
arrangement every worker had the opportu- 
nity of profiting by the exhibit, even if no 
prize was secured. 


is 
7... 


PROCURE an unglazed pottery carafe or 
water-boitle, place a little earth carefully 
around it, and stick in close together many 
roots of the maidenhair fern, and cover with 
a wire netting; this is to keep the earth and 
ferns in their place. The netting must be 
coarse enough to allow the ferns to grow 
through the meshes, and must not be put on 
too tightly. 

Now fasten around the top of the carafe 
some fine wire to hang it up by; when hang- 
ing up nearly fill the carafe with water, and 
always keep it so; for the vessel, being por- 
ous, allows the moisture to dampen the roots 
and keep them alive. 


If properly attended to, the carafe will | 


soon be nothing but a ball of maidenhair 


| fern, and very beautiful. 


as we wanted to carry, we spen* | 


half an hour washing the mushrooms,cutting | 


off the thick stems, thawing out the ice cakes, 
and squeezing out the water. Then putting 
a large piece of butter into the saucepan, 
we dropped in the Tricholomas, and soon 
a delicious odor was stealing through the 
house. 


It takes a long time to cook these | 


mushrooms thoroughly, so as to remove | 


their raw taste—say from twenty to thirty 
minutes. A sprinkle of salt and pepper, a 
few slices of toast, and they are finished. 
Considerable liquid being left in the pan, we 


| thicken it with a little flour and cream, pour 


it over the mushrooms on toast, and now we 
have a dish fit for a king. The family ap- 
proved, and were much impressed with the 


| fact that they were eating mushrooms fresh- | 


ly gathered within an hour's distance from | 


our city home on the night before Christ- 


| mas. 


@n, 


Ts masked Tricholoma may be recog- 
nized by distinguishing marks, and can- 
not easily be mistaken for any dangerous spe- 
cies. The spores, when dropped on paper, 
are a dingy white. The stem (one to three 
inches long, one-half to ene inch thick), 
smooth and solid, is generally tinged with a 
violet bue. The gills, when young, are of a 
pink-purplish color. They are crowded, at 
tached to the stem. The cap at first is firm, 
convex in shape. It flattens with age, and 
the margin becomes thin and broken. It is 
very smooth, not at all viscid. It grows 
singly or in clusters, appearing first in early 
fall, and remaining good till very cold 
weather. All authorities agree that it is 
edible. Professor Peck says, ‘‘ My own ex- 
perience leads me to place it among thie 
first-class mushrooms.” 

HE element of prize-giving is attracting 

considerable attention among persons in- 
terested in an attempt to solve the domestic- 
service problem. The German plan, regula- 
ted by the government, of regular awards for 
specified terms of service in one family, has‘ 
been partially duplicated in New York by 


the German Housewives Society. The re- }} 


cent experiment of a Western club, which 
is on different lines, may be found more ap-' 
plicable to the conditions of domestic service 
that exist in this country. 

This was a competitive exhibit and sale 
conducted recently at Chicago by the Home 


| Science Committee of the Chicago Woman’s 


I 





Club, at which the award of prizes was on a 


N England a shop assistant makes from 
five to ten cents an hour. . 
In the laundry, from half a dollar to seven- 
ty-five cents a day. 

As a waitress, one dollar to five a week. 

During the haddock -curing season, six 
cents an hour. 

As a pillow-lace worker, from three to six 
cents an hour. 

As a hop-picker, from twenty-five to fifty 
cents a day. 

In the best type of factory, from two dol- 
lars and a half to three dollars a week. 

Asa hospital nurse, from sixty to two hun- 
dred dollars a year. 

As a domestic servant, from forty to three 
hundred dollars a year. 

As a type-writer, from two dollars and a 
half to ten dollars a week. 

As a governess, from sixty to two hundred 
dollars a year” 

As a post-office clerk, from one hundred 
and fifty to five hundred dollars a year. 

As a short-hand writer, from five to fifteen 
dollars a week. 

In this list only domestic servants, govern- 
esses, and hospital nurses are provided with 
board and lodging. 

@a. 


HE suggestion has sometimes been made 
that the well: bred spare their children 
too many temptations, and deprive them, by 
vigilance, of valuable lessons in self-control. 





Constantly attended by nurses, these chil- | 
dren, for instance, have no chance to learn | 


the use of money, or what it means to pass 
a candy-store, resisting without coercion the 
delights of squandering a last cent. Nor are 
they given the opportunity for making se- 
lections, or of learning what the conse- 
quences of a bad bargain may be. In the 
way of acquaintances, too, they are denied 
all opportunity for the forming of judgments 
or the cultivation of discrimination, having 
to take what is set before them, eveu in the 
way of companions, until years of discre- 
tion are supposed to be reached, but when 
indiscretions by the score ensue. And cer- 
tainly it would seem wise, without relaxing 
vigilance, to permit our children greater op 
portunities w hile young to exercise their own 
discrimination, and to learn also how to 
overcome their own weaknesses of clhar- 
acter. 
@n. 


HIDEOUS fashion has been adopted by 

certain florists_in town of supplying 
perforated paper «ollars for chrysanthe- 
mums. Paper ow@ht never to bear any re- 
lation to a flower*except one of utility, as a 
wrapping or a cover, and the execrable taste 
which sanctions the use of these collars can- 
not be too severely condemned. 
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THE LATEST WRINKLE 


Hyomei Antiseptic 
Skin Soap 


A PERFECT SKIN AND TOILET 
SOAP, MADE WITHOUT FATS 
GREASE, OR DANGEROUS ALKALI 


Unlike any other, Hyomer ANTISEPTIC 
SKIN SOAP is made from the fresh, green 
leaves of the Tasmanian Blue Gum 

ree only, and contains all its healing, 
cooling, refreshing, and invigorating prop- 
erties. 


No grease or fats to fill the pores 
and cause Pimples, Blackheads, etc. 


No dangerous alkali to dry up the 
skin, and prevent circulation. . 


A perfect skin food, from Nature’s own 
laboratory, and one that is proving a rev 
elation to soap users. 

Sold by all druggists, or sent by mail 
on receipt of price, 25 cents. 


THE R. T. BOOTH CO. 


No. 10 Avenue K, Ithaca, N. Y. 














TAKE ONLY 
“COSMO” 


NOTE STYLE Ege 


OF 
PACKAGE 


Hie Som 
rar 


Its purity and exquisite odor make it delightful, 
soothing, beneficial, and refreshing for 


TOILET and BATH 


While it excels any 25-cent Soap, it sells at 10 
cents. Made in the largest exclusively toilet- 








soap factory in the world, by 





Chapped Hands, Chafin 
yy by pilictions of the skin 
* A little er in price, 

than hess aubstituies, bul a 
reason for tt.” Delightful after 
shaving. Sold everywhere, or 
mailed on receipt of 25c, Get 

m 


GERHARD MENNEN OO. Newark, N. J. 


Soft White Hands 


IN A SINGLE NIGHT 


Soak the hands thoroughly, on retiring, in 
a hot lather of CuricurRa Soap. Dry, and 
anoint freely with CuricuRA (ointment), 
greatest of emollient skin cures. Wear old 
gloves during night. The effect is truly won- 
derful, and a blessing to all with sore hands, 
itching palms, and painful finger ends. 








Coe’s EczemaCure $line 


for all skin diseases. Samples Free by wail. Coe Chom. Ue., Cleveland, 0. 
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REGARDING THE WELL- 
DRESSED MAN 


ITH the December afternoon 
teas crowding one another, the 
frock-coats are in full ery. The 
coats of this season are worn | 
about to the knee, the waist 
being quite long. The most in demand 
we the coats of woolly material, known to 
tailors as vacuna, which is spun from the 
finest lamb’s wool. The color of the cloth is 
. very dark iron gray. This iron gray has | 
become so popular as to take almost entire 
precedence of the black coat, and it is suit 
to the most formal occasion. 


ible 


Che inside collar, which has so long held | 


its 
fashion 


own with the frock-coat, is going out of 
and should be worn, if at all, with 
the cut-away coat only 

lhe open rolled scarf known as the ‘‘ Wel 
beck” is very much in favor, and is worn 
vith the frock-coat and the cut-away. It 
may be worn rolled over once and caught 
together with the scarf-pin, or as an ** As 
cot,” or rolled very closely and tied in a 
n-hand. The four-in-hand is tied so 
tightliv this season as to quickly ruin any 
but the finest silk 

The bow tie, which has extended its sum 
mer’s lease along with the colored shirt and 
the high-banded turn-down collar, is worn 
entirely with the sack-coat of business 
Hours 

The colored shirt, however, if approved 
for day wear, to matter how fermal, with 
cuffs of the same material and white collar 
lhe white linen shirt.is now relegated, alto 
to evening usé, and the man who 
wears a white shirt down to business is 
either entirely behind the times or entirely 
without variety; for it must be 
that some of the designs and colors of the 
new linen wear are pretty enough to tempt a 
woman; and women, as all the world knows, 
have everything that is prettiest to choose 
Irom 


four 


coufessed 


ms 
NE tendeney which the comfort of sum 
mer négligé has dove a great deal to en 
eout is carelessness in evening dress. It 
is certainly comfortable to wear a high turn 
down collar, but it is not suitable for even 
and the man who wears it is as 
much to be censured as the one who wears 
1 Tuxedo to the theatre. And yet many 
men who would lift their eyebrows at the 
sight of a frock-coat out after six o'clock 
will commit just as great a solecism in the 
matter of the négligé collar and tailless coat 

If one always knew just how certain styles 
originated, there would be little or no dan 
ger of wearing things unsuitably. The Tux 
edo being a conventionalized descendant of 
the smoking - jacket, which no man would 
dream of wearing outside his own study, it 
is not designed for wear outside a man’s own 
house, although it has been grudgingly sane 
tioned as an informal dinner coat. The roll 
ing collar of the Tuxedo, copied after that 
of the old smoking-jacket, is entirely incor 
rect upon a full dress cout. 

As no mah wishes to wear a silk hat with 
a Tuxedo, the ‘‘ Tuxedo” hat has been de 
signed. This is practically a black Alpine 
lined with silk, and with rolling brim of silk. 
As it folis together like an Alpine, it is quite 
popular for tlieatre wear 


en 


( 


ng dress 
! 


HE rumor that was current for a while 
regarding dark green evening dress has 
died down, owing to the positive assertion of 
men of taste, who declare that no gentleman 
would wear anything so oufré as a bottle 
green evening suit 
Vests worn with evening dress are single- 


breasted in black, and double-breasted in | 


white. They are rather more cut out, show- 
ing more of the shirt front, and the new 
shirts are made with slightly wider fronts, 
lhe revers of the vests are very varrow, and 
' fashion which will probably gain much 
in favor is that of hein a white waistcoat 


of very fine white woollen material lined | 


with white silk, made like the ordivary white 
waistcoat, double-breasted 

The black tie should never be worn with 
evening dress. It has gone as far out of 
fashion as the blazer of tennis days, without 
as much hope of réturning. The white linen 
tie has borrowed a little grace from the bow 
tie, but is otherwise holding its own beyond 
competition for evening wear. 

instead of the unsightly black padded 
chest - protector, double mufflers are now 
worn, covering the shirt front and reaching 
to the bottom of the vest. They are of 
cashmere, white, with delicate silk lines or 
figures 


HE overcoat which bids fair to take pre 

cedence of a)! otherg for all occasions is the 
Raglan, which should be worn a couple of 
inches below the knee, or long enough to en 
tirely cover the cut-away or frock-coat worn 
under it. It is usually lined with silk, and 
may be taken in a little to fit the figure, but 
is generally worn very loose. It may be of 
ny overcoat material 

he surtout, or overcoat of Prince Albert 


tyle, is always more or less popular, and its | 


characteristics do not change. It always 
oks well on tall men, and so deserves their 
favor; but the ordinary fitted overcoats of 
the last few years are entirely out of fashion 
Trousers are slightly smaller at the bottom 
and wider at the hips than last winter. The 
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COLGATE & COS 


‘CASHMERE 


BOUQUET 





EXQUISITELY PERFUMED. 
The name a olgate &¢ Co.” 


on toilet and shaving soaps, 
perfumes, etc., 


corresponds to the « Sterling ” mark 
on silver. 











More Lasting, More Attractive, More Acceptable than Christmas Cards 


Little Books by 
Famous Writers 


Messrs. Harper & Brotuers are glad to announce a new 
series, which will give to book lovers what they have long 
desired—the very best short stories, sketches, and verse by 
famous authors, in a dainty, convenient, and permanent form. 
The volumes are sold at a price that makes them an excellent 


substit 


THESE 


THE FIRST CHRISTMAS (From “ Ben-Hur") - - 
TWO GENTLEMEN OF KENTUCKY - - - 

EPISODES IN VAN BIBBER’S LIFE- - - 
THE STORY OF THE OTHER WISE MAN_~ - 
GOOD FOR THE SOUL - - 
EVELINA’S GARDEN - - - - - - = 
COBWEBS FROM A LIBRARY CORNER (Verses) By John Kendrick Bangs 
THE WOMAN'S EXCHANGE - - - - 
THE CAPTURED DREAM - - - - - - 
STORIES OF PEACE AND WAR - - - - 


ute for the old-fashioned Christmas card. 


PRINTED ON CREAM- TINTED LAID PAPER, ROUGH EDGES AND 
COLORED TOP. BOUND IN BLUE CLOTH, WITH TITLE AND DESIGN 
IN SILVER ON BOTH COVERS. FRONTISPIECE IN EACH VOLUME 


TEN VOLUMES ARE NOW READY 


By Lew. Wallace 
By James Lane Allen 
By Richard Harding Davis 
- By Henry van Dyke 


By Margaret Deland 
By Mary E. Wilkins 


By Ruth McEnery Stuart 
By Octave Thanet 
By Frederic Remington 


Fifty Cents a Volume. Other Volumes will be added from time to time. 








HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York and London 
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| golf kerchiefs. 


striped gray trousers are still the correct 
thing for wear with the frock-coat. 

Gloves are very thick. The white dress 
gloves worn with evening dress are as thick 
as driving gloves, so the up-to-date young 
man had best lay aside the thin white kids, 
which are now the exclusive right of the 
ladies, and take to the heavy white glove 
with the small stitching on the back. 

The silk hat this winter has a slight 
lower crown, the brim a trifle more rolled, 
and it is a little more belled; but the change 
is not _ enough to necessitate taking last 
year’s hat to the hatter’s if it is otherwise in 
good order. ‘The cashmere theatre or crush 
hat is entirely out of style, only silk crush 
hats with rolled silk bands being worn. 

@n. 

HE sack-coat of business hours is cut in 

more at the waist, and with more spring or 
looseness below the waist than last year, but 
is otherwise the same sack-coat. Double- 
breasted fancy waistcoats are still in vegue, 
but the waistcoat of the same material as the 
suit is single-breasted. The old fad of leav- 
ing the lower button of the single-breasted 
waistcoat unfastened lingers, with no more 
excuse for itself than any other fad that has 
the fortune to be time-honored. 

The golfiac may no longer loaf about the 
club-house in knickerbockers. These are no 
longer de rigueur for any use but the bicycle. 
Long trousers, turned up a good deal at the 
hems, showing the taste of the wearer in 
golf half-hose, are the order of the day. 

A very pretty novelty in golf wear is the 
These are a square yard or 
so of dainty white linen, with a border of 
little lines or figures. The kerchief is fold 
ed like a sailor's, put round the neck like 
a stock,and the ends brought forward and 


knotted together. 


INTERESTING PHASES OF 
THE WOMAN QUESTION 


HAT is probably best known as 

the Woman Question continues 

to receive more and more at 

tention and serious considera 

tion in the public prints and 
elsewhere as the months and years roll 
around. Every phase of the question is pre 
sented, and apparently earnest efforts made 
to arrive at a right and just conclusion, The 
one point upon which the opponents of ex 
tending the elective franchise to women give 
most stress is the inability of the latter to 
take up arms in defence of the country. It 
may also be said that this is the one objec 
tion which the advocates of woman suffrage 
are reluctant to discuss before the public 

This paper is simply the presentation of a 
few indisputable facts, which go to show that 
in some cases woman undoubtedly possesses 
a capacity for affairs military, contrary to 
the opmion very generally entertained on 
the subject. 

General Beauregard las written a letter 
stating that the battle of Bull Run. was 
planned and fought on information furnished 
him by a Mrs. Greenhow, of Washington 
D. C., and conveyed personally to the Con 
federate commander's hendquarters by a 
Miss Duval, of the same city. The timely 
and highly important information thus re 


| ceived by General Beauregard enabled him 
| to call General Johnston and his forces from 


| the Shenandoah Valley 


This initial battle 
of the great war was about as good as lost 
to the Confederates, when General Johnston 
and his command arrived upon the battle 


| field, and turned what promised to be a de 


| pendence of the Confederate States. 
| dent Lincoln and Secretary Stanton were 





cisive Union victory into a rout and disas 
trous retreat. 

It bas been indisputably established, upon 
both documentary and personal evidence, 
that Miss Ella Carroll, of the State of Mary- 
land, persuaded President Lincoln and Sec- 
retary Stanton, in the fall of 1861, to tem- 
porarily abandon the effort to open the Mis- 
sissippi River, and transfer the seat of war 
to the Tennessee River, for both military and 
political reasons. Miss Carroll argued that 
it would not only be good military strategy, 
but that a few victories there would have a 
good influence on the border Slave States, 
and also have a wholesome effect upon na- 
tions in Europe, which were then seriously 
contemplating the recognition of the inde- 
Presi- 


both generous enough to acknowledge, in 
both written and spoken words, the great 
services rendered the vation by Miss Carroll, 
and a bill at one time was introduced in 
Congress, with pretty strong backing, to 
place Miss Carroll on the pension roll, with 
the pay of a major-general, and the bill was 
appropriately referred. The committee, 
however, came to the conclusion that the 


j passage of the bill would be a dangerous 


precedent, and it was accordingly smothered 
therein, Miss Carrol] belonged to an influ- 
ential family in Maryland, and was said to 
be a distant relative of Charles Curroll of 
Curroliton, who was a signer of the Declara 
tion of Independence. 

It is well known to many that General 
Sheridan fought and won the battle .of 
Winchester as a result of information fur 
nished him by a respectable and refined 
young lady, a resident of Winchester. ‘The 
battle was scarcely over when General Sheri- 
dan, accompanied by General Crook, rapped 
at the door of the house of the young lady’s 
mother, to personally thank her for the great 
services she had rendered the Union cause. 

















Suits and Cloaks 


WE recently had an op- 
portunity of purchas 
ing several hundred pieces 
of fine suitings and cloakings 
at a figure which enables us 
to inaugurate the biggest 
Reduced Price Sale that we 
have ever announced, You 
can now secure a stylish gar 
ment at a reduction of 
one-third from former 

rices. Order from this 

educed Price Sale as freely 
as you wish; send back any 
thing you don’t like, and we 
WILL REFUND YOUR MONEY. 

One-third has been 
eut off the price of every 
suit and cloak in our line, 
but the quality of materials 
and workmanship is right up 
to our usual standard—just 
as good as if you paid double 
the money 


Tailor-made Suits, former 
price $5; reduced to $3.34, 
$10 Suits reduced to $6.67. 

$15 Suits reduced to $10. 
$20 Suits reduced to $13.34. 
Winter Jackets, former price $5; reduced to $3.34. 
$9 Jackets reduced to $6. $12 Jackets reduced to $8. 
$15 Jackets reduced to $10, 

Separate Skirts, former price $4; reduced to $2.67. 
$6 Skirts reduced to $4. $8 Skirts redaced to $5.34. 
$12 Skirts reduced to $8. 

Reduced prices on Capes, Newmarkets, Rainy Day 
Suits and Skirts, Bicycle Suits, Silk Skirts, ete. 


We are also closing out a few sample garments 
which were made up for exhibition in our salesroom at 
one-half their regular prices. We tell you about hun 
dreds of reduced price garments in our Winter Cata 
logue and Bargain I.ist, which will be sent Free, 
tapether with samples of the materials, to any lady 
who wishes them. Write to-day for Catalogue, Sam 
ples, and Bargain List ; choicest 
goods will be sold first. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York City. 


SNoenol 
Constable KC 


Cloaks and Suits. 


Ladies’ 





don’t delay—the 


French Gowns. 
Tailor-made Costumes. 


Long Cloaks. 


Walking Jackets 


Fur Trimmed Garments. Golf Capes. 


Rich Furs. 


Opera Wraps. 


Broadovay Ks 19h st. 


NEW YORK. 


t# OMO 
is the only perfect 


Dress Shield 


pecified by leading 
iaolies” tailors every 
where. 
No Rubber, 
No Chemicals. 


Is the only shield that 
is absolutely odorless 
and impervious. 


Every Pair 
Warranted. 


not keep them, send 
25 cents for sample 
pair. Illustrated book 
let free. 


OMO MFG. CO., 





Middletown, 
re Conn, 
Does Not SUPER GUARDED 
BEND NICKEL PLaTe COoiL 


» THE CLINTON 
SAFETY PIN 


Net Cheapest, but BEST 


Fastens on either side 


5 almost 
automat) Super nickel - plated; 
doesn’t t ura bra 7 ie dle in 9 sizes 
from % 4% es. Finished 
in nicke i blac k en umel, gold, and 
silver 

A Perfect Guard Pre 
Send six cents in stamps for 12 


Clinton Safety Pins (assorted sizes) 
and a card of our new Sovran Dress 
Pins They will demonstrate the 
inferiority of their imitations. 


OAKVILLE co., Waterbury, Conn. 


SHOE P Pl N IG and business of all kinds 
in New York by aladyof 

without charge. rcular 

SA. NB, 66 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 





| though nearly twice the regular size. 


e } 
If your dealer does 


HARPER'S BAZAR 


Reduced Priceson|H ARPER’S BAZAR 


FORTY PAGES 


WITH AN 


ILLUMINATED 


COVER 





Terms: 


10 Cents a Copy—$4 oo a Year, in Advance 


Postage Free to all Subscribers in the United States, Canada, and Mexico 





Subscriptions 


may begin with any Number 





HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 


New York City: FRANKLIN SQUARE 


LonpDON: 45 ALBEMARLE STREET, W 





Also for Sale at Brentano’s, 


37 Avenue de l’Opéra, Paris 





HIS number of the Bazar consists, of 

forty pages, including the covers, and is 
sent to all subscribers without extra charge, 
It is 
also. sold to purchasers at the regular price 
of 10 cents. 

@A. 

‘THE paintings reproduced on pages 1058 

and 1059 of this holiday number represent 
the different ideas which great artists have 
held in many countries for the last five hun- 
dred years of the Virgin Mary and the Sa- 
viour. 
include all the important paintings of this 
subject, nor are some of the best known and 
most famous included. The idea has been to 
give in such space as would admit of intelli 
gent comparison some of the really great 
pictures of the Madonna and Child, paint 
ed in the Middle Ages and painted within 
the last few years. It will be interest- 
ing to note on page 1043 the picture which 
illustrates Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster’s beau 
tiful Christmas poem, written especially for 
this issue of the Bazar. This Madonna and 


yon pass along the shopping streets at night- 
fall the sidewalks are lined witli peddlers 


| selling wreaths, trees, holly branches, and 





The selection does not by any means | 


| where, 


Child—as perfect « picture in its way as any | 


of the others, perhaps more effective than all 
the others—is a fine photograph taken from 
models last summer by Miss Kisebier, who 
is one of the ablest photographers in this 
country. Whatever the beauty and ideal 
purity of the great masters, there is in many 
ways as much in this wonderful picture, re 
produced thus in black and white,where the 
colors of the paintings are not present, as in 
any of the latter. Such a-collection of these 
Madonnas is well worth preserving 
QA. 

N Christmas eve, in a city like New 

York, every one is hurrying home with 
his or her last packages for the next day. 
Every one is in a good temper, full of fun, 
and all objections to carrying bundles are 
forgotten in the hurry of the moment and 
the good-fellowship of the 


all sorts of gimcracks, and the sidewalks 
themselves are jammed with hurrying 
people. When we think of the old ideal 
home Christmas—of Santa Claus com- 
ing over the open fields in his 
deer sleigh, with here and there a 
topped by ‘an immense chimney, quite large 
enough in reality for him to slide down and 
leave his gifts,—when this dear old picture 
and the poem, which makes it remembered, 
come before our eyes, this modern affair 
seems indeed a strange “ Night before 
Christmas.” 

HE number of Harper’s Bazar for De- 

cember 16 will contain, as a frontis- 
piece, a new portrait of Mrs. Ruth Me- 
Enery Stuart, taken especially for the 
Bazar. Mrs. Stuart is to-day one of the 
best known and most popular writers of 
fiction. Her short stories are read every- 
and it will interest the readers of the 
Bazar to read the article on her which ap- 
pears on the inner pages of the same num- 


| ber. Mrs. Candace Wheeler has prepared the 


| cottage, 


article, and tells many interesting incidents 
of Mrs. Stuart’s life and work in New York 
city, where she spends her winters, and at 
Onteora, in the Catskill Mountains, where 
she has a very attractive bungalow, or camp- 
in the summer. 
@a. 
HIS same number of the Bazan— De- 
cember 16—will give two chapters of a 
new author's work, “ The Compleat Bachel- 
or.” Mr. Oliver Onions, the author, has 


| written in conversational form some charm- 
ing pictures of society life in London, and | 
before the series ends the readers of the | 


occasion. As | 


Bazar will have had the pleasure of read- 
ing some work as good as if not better than 
the Dolly Dialogues. 














THE ‘*BAZAR’’ READERS’ BOOK-GUIDE 

















rein- | 
| 
house | 


agent 





AN announcement of the Bazar Readers’ Guide-Book appeared in the issue of Novem- | 


ber 25, which states briefly the intentions of the 


Guide. 


dictate to the Bazar readers any special scheme for the selection of their books, a carefully 
chosen list of books, treating of those subjects of special interest to women, will not be un- 


acceptable. 
perplexing matter. 


‘what shall we give the chikdren to read?” 


The choosing of the best literature for young people and children is often a 
A list of such books will be of some help in solving problems of 


So far as possible correspondence on this 


subject will be answered cither in the periodical or, if postage is enclosed, direct by mail. 


Title. 


Author, Price. Publisher. 
Hostesses of ‘l'o-day } 
(883 receipts for the | ‘ - sis 2S P “ar 
simplest and most elab- { ° Linda Hull Larned ......$1 50 ....Charles Scribner's Sons. 
orate menu) 
Technique of Rest... -Anna C. Brackett........ 1 50 ....Harper & Brothers. 


CURISTMAS BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Stories of Muine............ Sophie Swett............ 60....American Book Co. 
The . erize mls 
gy) op oho Sea “ .. Albert Bigelow Paine. 1 25 Baker & Taylor Co. 


Amateur Photography .... 
The Red Book of Animal } 


W.I. Lincoln Adams.... 75... 


.Baker & Taylor Co. 


Stories. ; --Andrew Lang........... 200 ....Longmans, Green, & Co. 
Yule-Tide Yarns............ G. A. Henty ....... 1 50 ....Longmans, Green, & Co. 
Soldier Rigdale .............Buelah Marie Dix . 1 50 .Macmillan Co. 

Ben Comee . .....M. J. Canavan .... 1 50 ....Macmillan Co. 

Boy Life on the Prairies .....Hamlin Garland... . 1 50 ....Macmillan Co, 
Story of the Fishes...... .J.N. Baskett....... 65 .D. Appleton & Co. 
Hero of Manila.... .. Rossiter Johnson . . 150 ....D. Appleton & Co, 
i a 8) Sa Carolyn Wells........... 150... .Century Co, 
Quicksilver Sue ........ ..- Laura E, Richards....... 100 ....Century Co. 

Little Jim Crow..... See 1 25 ....Century Co 

Dozen from Lakerim -Rupert Hughes 1 50 -Century Co. 

Drake and his Yeomen ......James Barnes .. . 2 00....Macmillan Co. 

The Brownies Abroad....... Palmer Cox.... 150 ....Century Co, 

St. Nicholas Christmas Book . b ES Rew ie aeine 1 50 ....Century Co. 

Tie Night Before Christmas . Cleme ‘nt C. Moore .... Brentano, 

The Baby’s Biography A. O. Kaplan.... > 75 .... Brentano. 

Memoirs of a London Doll... Mrs. Fairstar..... - Brentano. 

Stories from Froissart . -Heury Newbolt .--Maemillan Co. 
Danish Folk and Fairy Tales.. seeeeeeeess 150....Harper & Brothers. 
Forward March! ............ Kirk Munroe ........... 1 25 ....Harper & Brothers. 
Gavin Hamilton ......+..... M. E, Seawell.;......... 1 50 ....Harper & Brothers. 
sie nny Pictures F jdeite Welle $4. un dh deane +k. 1 25 ....Harper & Brothers. 


While the Editor does not wish to | 
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Stern Bros 


direct attention to their 
large assortments of 


New Shapes 


in their celebrated 
Classique 
Corsets 


embodying many original ideas 
which render them specially 
desirable for the present mode 
of dress, and superior to all 
others for grace and comfort 


To be had ina 
choice selection of materials 
and at very 


Attractive Prices 


West 23d St. N 


ial 


1.Y. 








Feder’s Pompadour 
} SKIRT PROTECTOR 


Covered by United States and Foreign Patent 


Soars high above all other skirt bindings. 
Is unapproachable in quality and durability 
Is guaranteed to last as long as the Skirt 


: 

: 

; FEDER’S 1S THE ORIGINAL 
t as it is also the Best, and it 


: RETAILS AT 7c. PER YARD 


The Genuine has the name FEDER'S stomped bon Overy yard, 
and is wound on spools as here il! 


CE REET Rg ER e8 FRE Rahat Cet ht tM Att es 


Don't accept fraudulent imitations at any price, for 
it is impossible to make anything be te t then 
FEDER'S, which is itself the t 
At all First-Class Dry Goods Stores, or write to 


2d. W. GODDARD & SONS ‘0 New York 


fatto 


WHY GO TO EUROPE, 


Facing the Dangers of the Ocean in Winter ? 
OPERATING OVER THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC, 


“Sunset Limited,” 


SUNSET ROUTE, 


free from the inconveniences of high etates and of 
snow, wan ee ou SMOOTHLY, SAFELY, AND 
PLEA TLY to Toteel 's famous winter resorts 
in C alifora A. 

Special through trains, consisting of sleeping and 
dining cars, will leave New York Saturdays and Tues 
da * cognesans directly with the “ Sunset Limited ’ 
at} Jrleans. 





Reha hhh hat 





For full information, free illustrated pamphlets, maps, 
and time-tables, also lowest rates, sleeping -car tickets, 


checked, apply to Kdwin Hawley, Ass’t 
one Paeeage Gen'l Traffic Manager, Lye Broadway, N. Y. City. 


Genuine | 
Farina Cologne 


is imitated so closely in bottles and la 
bels that even dealers are sometimes } 
deceived. The genuine bears the words, 


“*gegenuber dem Julichs Platz,”’ 
the address of the great Farina distillery 
“gegentiber dem Julichs-Platz” (opposite % 
. the Julichs Place). 5 
Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents } 
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ANOTHER PROBLEM SOLVED j 
/ 
I wave come to you,” said the Man of ldeas, beam- 
is uv the philanthropic multimillionaire, “* because 
you are rapidly acquiring a reputaliuoD aga benefactor 
of your especies." 
** Well.” growled the Capitalist, who did not enjoy 
being reminded of his weaknesses during business 
h *, “what do you want?" 
I want to give you a chance to win un¢dving fame 
a8 the man who solved the rapid-transit problem.” 
And to win perishable dollars yourself, | sappose 
But come, fre away. What have you got—a flying- 
' ne? 
lhe Man of Ideas waved his hand deprecatingly 
Nothing #0 absurd. The fact is, 1 have been study- 
g the rapid-transit question, and have come to the 
vsiow that instead of trving to overcome the dif- 
fi ty, we should stnady to avoid The fact la, we 
ve too mach traneit now, as is shown by the devel- 
pment of a new disease called locomotor hysteria, 
which medical men aseure ue is cansed by too much 
d too rapid travelling. My idea is to start a cam- 
vign of education, and perhaps organize a society 
for the purpose of convincing people that they can get 
mg with one-half the travelling they are do'ng now 
Such a esefni, as it no doubt would be 
rnd of a man of your liberality and 
¥ the present facilities more than 
vlequate for all the travelling that is absolutely neces- 
aary On the othe hand, it would save to people 
h money and valuable time that are at present be- 
t und by teaching the benefite of staying at 
. mote domesticity and give leisure for much 
| nod thor 
agree with you entirely,” aald the Capitalist, 
‘ nk your pian is an excellent one 
e wht | wae not making a mistake in coming 
mm, and IT have no doubt you wish to begin the 
propaganda at once Do you think it would be best 
i rT n the work with a campaign of edacation that 
won iitimately lead up to legislation that could be 
vie } hier? 
ia said the Capitalist, meditatively. 
Well, IT am wholly at your éervice ae a lecturer, 
w ‘ or Sewanizer. of the proposed society of 
viree It will be necessary for me to give up all my 
r employments, and devote all my time to the 
work, bat that is a detail which I am willing to leave 
»> your liberality 
“Ob, it will not be necessary for you to give up - 
snything in order to carry on this work. My idea ix a 
that yon should conduct your campaign of education See, 
wholly by example. Go back to your home, and by ¢ AE 


staying there constantly show the world that travel- 
! is not necessary And while you are teaching in 
« way you will be able to save much time to devote 

. muir other occupations, so thet ‘conducting the 
work w really be a benefit to you. Bat now I re- 
o say that one of my officials who is at present 





CLEARING THE WAY FOR SANTA CLAUS, 














eying you has also made a study of rapid transit, and WUY NOT? CHRISTMAS THOUGHTS. [Extract from an Editorial in the Star for Janu- 
his record from the chair you are sitting in to the . - : ary, 1999.) 
a et door is something less than ten seconds, but I The emivent corporation lawyer was sitting in his BY LITTLE BOBBY , 
vm willit > give you five seconds’ start. One,two, palatial office trying tocsive the great protien of how Santa Clans children know Santa Claus, THE MARS FLASH-LIGHT NUISANCE. 
et ° t the a . . ‘ ' yak ela fl - s i Pe l 
, 1 Man af Ideas was gone nat to break the last anti-trust law that bad been pu Yet the secret they do not know. It in now but little more than a year since we re- 
on the statute-books by legislators who might be em 7 . al - ' Ww 
a : : ; : - . They speak with applause ceived the first signa! from Mars. What a sensation 
ployed more profitably in trying to do something pos io mate to te t The nan hed senna 
r ' sible, when an attractive and smooth-epoken young Of Santa Claus os mass, to Besure! ne question tRat had vexes cet 
Mr Goodfather had bronght up his son according to ' , . 5 : Mi path y w i . arite ‘ turies was solved at last. Mare had inhabitants. The 
the good old modei which teaches that children shall a Well a oe xy t P =?” inauired the great ho skims o'er the drifts of enow— earlier lights were somewhat dim, and no one imagined 
be seen and not heard, say “yes,sir,”" and “no, sir,”"and en}, what rsa . ee! ms of himeelf Bert yee O’er the waving drifts that the messages that were flashed by their means 
vspect thelrelders. When Johonie wenttocollegehe tt W® fname oo ae htelaiee aided ’ : All laden with gifts through millions of miles of ether wonld in time as- 
rranged with his father that on his arrival there, if he wet a wnsinonl P = yoo +o ee ae When the Christmas whiriwinds biow. sume Lhe proportions of a public nalsance. 
found everything satisfactory, he would telegraph - “es oe earl Ip : te y web a Bat wight after night the light waxed stronger, and 
‘ , : ‘ stock e : 
yes When the telegram arrived the busy father J —_" : a thee oo = tne pe seat. won't You Old Sat ¢ lanst what were at first serious questions concerning our 
had forgotten what “ yes” referred to, so he wired Tt at ented ; ne rans man a a seal, it you. ae Santa must langh world, propounded by a scientist, degenerated into re- 
back es what,” and Johnnie answered, “ yes, sir.’ : it i —— on on dating with your reputation Till he breaks in half marks not more volatile than they were impertinent 
that I h : ~ me oar you.” said the youth nd the Al the joke on his children small, Last night promptly at nine o'clock the blinding 
' ave come t« . > youth, an 1e ' 
lawyer bowed his acknowledgments. “ You see, it is Who feast on the things flashes were turned on the earth, and. those of ourcl! 


zens who had assembled In the serial park to witness 
the passage of the beautiful air-ehip Light of the 
West on her nightly encireling of the globe were 
forced to devote all their energies to dodging the an- 


just this way. Up to the present I have devoted my- He at Chrietmas brings, 
relf to having a guot time, and being gifted by natur And don’t know he brings them at all 
if you will pardon the egotiem, with a suave and pe 


















evasive manner, I have been able to accumulate an 
, if he keeps a straight face noylng glare 

amount of debt that would do credit to a small rail- ae 
way company or a daily. paper But now I have And a sober eve t is only fair to suppose that it is some office-boy 
: — ~y pat ¢ . Ne who tn the abeence of the astronomer indalges a love 
reached a point where think it advisable to settle When he sees them all chase Gcp taheaitet, The fect that be iv bevend the reach of 
down, and I want to do-so in a businesslike way In a mad troop by human agencies makes his conduct all the more dis 
Having given pana epee + be sateen 7 To show him, joy-franght, tressing, and as his signallings are of very questionable 
SRESEOER, CORED 10 G8 SEALERS penne _o - . a The gifts he bas brouglt, taste, we can only hope that death comer to the in- 
be nave mront poorganines se a sameetes COMAPAHYs He's a #ulby habitants of Mare. and that thie tinquiet freak may 
st : pay my Creditors with watered stock nnd float ‘eome : y soon fill a grave (if vraves are filled in the planet) of 

. ‘ \\ wy bonds. . What do you say to my scheme 7 And fanny See eine dieaneaties 

\ “Tl think or,” said the lawyer, “but don’t call I proper dime 
Syl Tl + weg le ei Old soul, say I. A fortune awaits the man who invents a means to 
4 gus. | Wente to you. rid the earth (we had almost said to rid the universe) 


i If my dear father wae Santa Clana, of this destroyer of optic nerves. And anti! then we 




















The golden moon is sailing I'd find it out very seon. would advise people \o stey in-doors daring the half 
Adown the autumn eky, At the Christmas stocking I'd see him pause —_ that he devotes to his unseemly flashes of allezer| 
To personate the pumpkin, "Neath the rays of the Christmas moon. , ee 
Aud simulate the pie. I'd hug him and kiss him and shout in glee 
pa * You're the dear old Santa that can’t fool me.” i coppers Lys — like mine, will give you the 
2 usnal cigars for Christmas ? 
tut Santa Claus chil nd ‘ 7 ° 
“This is a Pennsylvania town,” said Mr. Wheeler “ _— es te are Aer - e know “Not mach. I cured her of that 
to bis wife, We crossed the State line a few miles ow funny, how funny that this is so “You did? How?” 
back.’ R. K. Mowxrirreiox “Smoked 'em fn the honse." 
“Oh, how nice!” said Mre. Wheeler, ae she dis- — —— 
COMPOUND ZOOLOGY mounted from her bicycle. ** Where is the Carnegie 
A Church-Puma exclaimed, “1 declare Library ?” ———— Aunt Amanda, who had lived seventy-five years in WHEN JACKSON BOUGIIT A VIOLIN. 
This is an extremely five lair ai the country, suddenly decided to go to the city and . Jacks t ght ¢ slit 
B os tt = want te me creat Ma. MoPuenson. “ How do you know, William, that spend a winter. So she wrote to a friend in New = a te me 4 , 
- ; phy voy this man ie from Tipperary 7 York and inqnired the best way for herself and grand- is friends all thonght it strange 
And there's nothing to hunt Wiusas. “Share, Mister McPhoorson, oime ahi- danghter to live while in the great metropolia. The That he should try to soar so far 
I'll just slip ont during the prayer.” ware tillin’ thim fillahes beye the axidints in thelr friend soon anewered the letter and advised the old Beyond his talents’ range - 
Caronyn Weis apache lady to take a flat. She held out among the many In vain, in vain came hints in gross! 
— ae — pa In vain were doors all slammed ! 
dumb-waiter. y In vain did bootjacks whack the walls! 
Aunt Amanda was In vain were cracks all dammed! 
charmed with the outlook, 
hat remarked to a neigh- But mark, how wisely Fate controls 
bor: 


This life of tears and ein, 
And how old Time his wifirligig 
Revengetnl doth bring in! 


“Law sakes, I ain't a- 
goin’ to have no damb- 
waiter a-bringing up my 


things, I always was eo- One bright spring day friend Jackson's troop 
elable, and T'll just dix«- (Full fifty men, awd more) 
ebarge him right off, and Were ordered on a coast survey 
_—— as can tell methe To torrid Ecnador 
a 
And there, at night, all sound asicep, 

Harold—etat five—is None dreading any guile, 
supposed to have no con- An anaconda weltered up, 
ception of the value of Its length a good half-mile. 
money, to the great an- Before one sentry, even, could yell, 


neyance of .a provident 
mother, and the amure- 
ment of .an - indulgent 


Or anybody run, ‘ 
That varmint had absorbed three men, 





grandfather, who keepa And equashed to bits each gun! 

the little chap well sup- 

plied with change But Jackson's memory served him right 
He .was making acon- + “Snakes can be charmed by music!" 

siderable nuisance of his “Don't stir!” he cried. “Jnat let me try 

small self one day when T a v aa 

gnesta were being enter- 0 make the beast (like you) sick. 

tained, and after suggest- He dashed his bow across the strings 

ing namberiess ways of In hie most “finished” manner, 

amusing himeelf, in des- And started with that “Middle Piece” 





peration his mother said : 
“Harold,*> don’t you 
want to do something for 


In “ Cavallereeya RKusticanner.”’ 





mamma, something that One awful twist the serpent gave, 
will help her very much 7” Then—hissing Jackson—fled ! 

The child eyed her with But Jackson followed, tweedling on 
gryat, earnestpess for rev- The creature writhed*out—dead ! 


eral seconds, befa@re nod- 


/ Wit 728 p er 
ding © wary assent. ith loud huzzas, the comrades ran 


“Thew git on your To cut the snake in twain; 
things,” said the delighted And then, as hoped, with emelling-ex!'s, 
parent, “and take your Revived their loet again. 


dear little spade, and 
shovel away all the snow 
from the back porch, and 





Now what became of Jackson, when 


. if you do it very nicely The troop for home took ship, 
mamma will give you five I am not sure. Some people soy 
cents—just think,” she They gave hins—e*hame !—the clip. 
added, impressively, ‘* five If fiddling not in Ecuador 


whole—cents, 7 . tei 
“Hamph!” eaid the (With serpent-killing fame), 


young American, with in- Dear, dear! how well we know the man, 
finite scorn; “do it your- By wany another name! 
SANTA CLAUS UP TO DATE. self, an’ [ll give you ten |” E. lnen aus Peime-Stxvirnson. 


























